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OUR defence force in Sin¬ 
gapore costs the taxpayer some 
$30 million a year to mai ntain - 
most of it in scarce overseas 
funds. 

The force has not seen action 
since the Indoncsian-Malay- 
sian confrontation of the 1960s. 
Nor is it likely to. Both 
Malaysia and Singapore have 
their own forces for dealing 
with internal or external 
defence problems. 

The 1978 White Paper puts it 
this way: “New Zealand cannot 
ignore the implications of pos¬ 
sible instability in South-east 
Asia for our broader interests 
and security. 

“Yet with the effective 
withdrawal of British and Un¬ 
ited States forces, it is obvious 
that New Zealand can play no 
significant military part in the 
nrca." 

It points out that the five- 


power defence arrangements 
between New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia, Britain, Malaysia and 
Singapore “imply no commit¬ 
ment to provide military forces 
in the event of external attack or 
the the threat of attack, nor do 
they require the stationing of 
New Zealand or other outside 
forces in the countries con¬ 
cerned." 

The paper concludes - . 
“There is no longer a strategic 
requirement for us to base 
forces in South-east Asia.” 

One of the justifications for 
keeping the force in Singapore 
is that it boosts New Zealand's 
image in the region. 

It provides concrete 
evidence of our commitment to 
stability in South-east Asia, and 
the New Zealanders are active 
in sport and cultural affairs in 
Singapore. 

A marae at the defence base 
often plays a centra! role in 
welcoming visitors, and the 





Singapore... Incentive for recruiting staff 



army band plays regularly in 
the area, providing further 
evidence of a New Zealand 
presence. 

The presence of a small force 
of New Zealanders also helps 
spread the diplomatic load 
among our ANZUS partners. 

But the major reason for 
keeping the force in Singapore 
is for training. 

The Defence Department 
sees the base as providing our 


defence personnel with excel¬ 
lent contact with ASEAN 
troops — and it suys one payoff 
has been evcr-closer comae i 
with Malaysian and Singapore 
forces in joint exercises. 

Soldiers from most New 
Zealand-based units are sent to 
Singapore to gain experience in 
a tropical jungle environment, 
and Royal New Zealand Air 
Force Skyhawks regularly fly 
into the region for exercises 




New Zaaland Is among (he world 
lenders In the production of high 
quality refined sugar, thanks to the 
expertise of the NZ Sugar Company. - 
As o raw material tor the food Industry, 
large quanllties or high quality sugar is 
a necessity. NZExpresa has the 
expertise for fast, efficient delivery of 
Bugar In bulk. NZExpress operates a 
fleet of specially designed tankers 
capable of carrying up to 25,000 litres 
of liquid sugar safely and hygiertically. 


Although NZExpresa delivers many- 
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transportation of wine, codklng oils, - 
latex, chemicals and a large , variety of 
other liquid of flowable loads. Many 
clients have found NZExpresa bulk 
liquid transportation a low cost, 
efficient method of moving their 
products. 

Sweeten the bitter experience of your 


transport problems, call tha Bulk 
Ugulda Supervisor at your nearest 
NZExpress office and ask about the 
advantages of bulk deliveries. 


transport to depend on 

AUCKLAND phone 797-040 
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LAKE TAUPO 

FINEST LAKE FRONT PO S,T,ON 
Located off Main Highway approximately 3 
main shopping and business centra Taupo - to < : 

This site bears the reputation ol being lha ,lrie (h0 ,^ 
mant remaining avallablo lor dovelopmanj on t . 
front. ' • . 

KA1WAKA POINT A 

1.92 ACRES — FREEHOLD TIT ^^jrt . 

The property Is vacant developable • landmen 
7840 sq metres approximately |CT's 13 8.175V 
Bordered on three sides by the shorellne.u^.^i 
direct access from alt parts to sandy beacnw* 1 ..s 
waters for swimming and boating.' 

Beautiful lake and mountain views are 
parts of this exclusive peninsula,•maklnfl^® si¬ 

ting for luxury apartments, ma|or. hotel or toe^jy.j 
complex. • • 


(Zone: Residential ,, C" Taupo Borougb 
Scheme) of special interest IP! 

HOTEL & MOTEL QROMP. v 
PROPERTY DEVELOPS • \v ■ •.-C- 
and INVESTORS 

Available aa a block and If not required, a? 
sold as two separate allotments. . • V’ 'i.h'MF 
Will be sold by PUBLIC AUCTION on S*tuM«FJSjj(i 
St 12 noon ON THE PROPERTY. FulL^T.?"^ 
Auctioneers. t.c-.iqqA]** 

190 Lambton Quay, Wefflnolon. -T”'Sp* 1 *; 
P.O. Box 5117. Local Rep: Jim 
09 Town Centre, Turangl. Tel. 8l78 any , / [1T 
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NEWS of a financial crisis 
facing building supplies man¬ 
ufacturer Winstoncs Ltd im¬ 
mediately had the market 
buzzing with rumours of a 
possible rescue bid by Carter 
Holt or New Zealand Forest 
Products. 

NBR confirmed that the 
Government (ms approached 
Carter Huh in see if it can give 
assistance, but nut NZI-T. 
NZFP nevertheless was se¬ 
riously looking at Vi ns tone* 
operations late Iasi week. 

Curler-Holt — because ol its 


Carter Holt called on for help 


involvement with japan's Oji 
company — could help Win- 
stone pulp sales in the Japanese 
market. 

A takeover offer for Win- 
stones frum Carter Holt appa¬ 
rently has not been ruled out. 
A deal with NZFP.on the other 
hand, could help Winsome's 
with timber supplies. 

Options open to both those 
companies seem to lie: 

• To buy the pulp from 


Winstoncs and sell the product 
where Winstoncs could nutj 

• To take over Winstoncs 
(though the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices might 
view this as a monopoly situa¬ 
tion); 

• To relieve Winstuiies of the 
mill, leaving it to continue with 
its profitable operations. 

NZFl* managing-director 
Doug Walker told iVlili last 
week: “We've not been ap¬ 


proached by die Government 
to help out. But we Brc seriously 
considering it." 

The crunch which led the 
company to seek Government 
assistance was not clear as wc 
went to press. 

With losses around $10 mil¬ 
lion, Winstoncs submitted a 
request to the Government for 
bridging finance last Wednes¬ 
day. 

Winstoncs may be the victim 


of a downturn in demand for 
thermo mechanical pulp. 

It is understood some con - 
panies which were previously 
keen tu develop pulp and paper 
mills because of optimistic 
FAO predictions - of wood 
product demand are now re¬ 
thinking tin isc projects in light 
of recent capacity build-up in 
Bnizil and Canadu which might 
lend to a glut uf newsprint 
production. 

U1IB Industries has canned 
Continued un Page 5 


Foreign interest rises in hotel 


by Gordon McLauchlau 

THREE groups arc firming up 
proposals to put together 
liigh-rise tourist lintel deals for 
Auckland. 

I n vest men t from Singapore, 
Hong Kmig and Japan is known 
to be involved in two of the 
dcaKand probably i in! ic third. 

A Singapore mvoMui is 
looking at a high-rise hotel 
project on Wellington's Cus¬ 
tomhouse Quay m association 
with Fletcher Challenge and 
British Petroleum, now looking 
at diversification in line with oil 
company policy around the 
world. 

The most advanced Auck¬ 
land project is the S-W million 
Sheraton on the Karangahape 
Road end of Symonds Street, 
announced before Christmas. 
It has 40 per cent Development 
Finance involvement, 40 per 
cent from Air New Zealand and 
20 per cent from the Japanese- 
owned Sheraton group. A 10- 
storey block associated with 
two six-storey blocks is 
planned. 

The next most advanced plan 
involves a Hong Kong-based 
family shipping company, 
Eastern Prime Line Ltd, which 
was the secret buyer of the 
former Star Hotel site in Albert 


Street at a mortgagee sale late 
last year. The company has also 
bought the old Kempt home 
and Prosser building next door 
for a total investment of $1.3 
million. 

Eastern Prime Line j.s nego- 
thniiiiiga joint 374-roum high- 
rise hotel investment and 
management deal wnh Mada- 
rin Hotels of Singapore. Man¬ 
darin is known to |y consider¬ 
ing putting up 2«» per cent«>t the 
$30 million-plus project. 

Mandarin is also negotiating 
with Fletcher Challenge and 
BP for a similar project in 
Customhouse Quay, Welling¬ 
ton. 

Mandarin general manager 
Sonnie Lien made a quiet visit 
here last month and is expected 
to be back in March. He talked 
with local businessmen about 
the hotel deals and looked at 
real estate opportunities on 
behalf of other Singapore in¬ 
vestors. 

The Government-owned 
Development Bank of Sing¬ 
apore expressed the interest in 
taking up a 30 per cent equity 
interest in the Sheraton project 
from the DFC. 

The Singapore Government 
also hasaSUS I billion surplus 
it wants to invest offshore. 

Lien was closely associated 


during his visit with executives 
from Fletcher Challenge. It is 
understood lie was looking at 
surplus property which Chal¬ 
lenge acquired when it took 
over Kmadhinds. One such 
property is die North Shore 
subdivision uf Unndridgc. 

Another is the former 
llrondlands head office on the 
Corner uf Lurne and Vieiuriu 
Streets ansi it is known tb.it a 
project involving itivcsnncnt 
through Lien is a 16-storey 
office block on this prime site, 
currently under discussion. 

Eastern Prime Line is a 


mvestm 


shipping company belonging to 
the Liu family of Hong Kuug 
which has.in annual turnover ut 
itrotiin! million. The 

biggest proportion ol' its busi¬ 
ness is the carrying of bulk 
limber from jungle foresLS in 
Noutlvc.va Asia. 

The presence of Eiisiern 
Prime Line’s investment has 
nor been previously disclosed 
bur it has been known fur more 
than a year that the lop-of- 


ilie-markeiMaiularin company 
has been interested iiiupcraiing 
a hotel in A tick land. 

A stumbling block lo 
previous attempts to operate 
here was Immigr.ttu it Depart¬ 
ment "bjeciinn to the lumping 
ill of Chi r- .i. «.i,iU to run ihc 
hotel with tilt >ty>-- or which 
Mandarin is noted in the East. 

The third Auckland project 

Continued on Page 3. 


Universal retrenches 


by Warren Berryman . 
THE Auckland-based Un¬ 
iversal Guarantee Assurance 
Company - smarting Irom its 
attempt to join the big league of 
international underwriting and 
mauled in the premium-cutting 
war at home — is retrenching. 

After incurring heavy losses 
last year, Universal has reor¬ 
ganised its management and is 
overhauling its risk-man¬ 
agement operations. 

Universal, a $2 million 
nominal capital company ($1 
million paid up) is largely 
owned by the Ryan brothers 
and their families. 

Universal’s March 1980 ac¬ 
counts show losses for the 
year of $283,070 after a profit of 
$263,704 had been recorded in 
1979. 

Universal's foray into inter¬ 
national underwriting ac¬ 
counted for $236,671 of those 
losses. 

Hie 1980 accounts also 
demonstrate the costs - of 


becoming involved In the 
premium-ctming war. 

From gross premiums of 
$4.7 million received in 1979, 
Universal had an underwriting 
surplus of $603,316. In 1980 
gross premiums were more 
than $8 million and the surplus 
was only $98,017. 

Gerald Ryan, who took over 
os chief executive in 
December, said shareholders 
had been asked to contribute 
$260,000 to make up the 
working capital after last year’s 
losses. 

He said the company was 
retrenching, becoming more 
prudent in the high-risk, low- 
premium areas of marine and 
aircraft insurance, and chop- 

G off much of its foreign 
less, 

Ryan concedes the company 
had been in. trouble. When 
NBR Y reporter - commenting 


Continued on Page 24. 


Newmans & Molyneux bring 
worldwide car rental service 
to New Zealand. 

Now you can enjoy all the advantages of National Car Rental, 
one of the world's largest car rental companies, plus the 
personal service of two New Zealand Arms you've come 
to know' and trust. 

Newmans Rental Co. and Molyneux Rentals, Ltd. have 
teamed up with National Car Rental to offer you low rates, 
top-condition cars and fast service in 90 countries and 
territories around the world. With one phone call, you can 
have a rental car waiting for you throughout the Pacific, 
Southeast Asia, the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, Europe, Africa or the Middle East ...or at any 
of seven convenient locations throughout New Zealand. 

Whether your travels take you to another city, country 
or continent, you can count on us for the same personal 
attention and outstanding service you expect here at home. 

The next rlnie you need a rental car, call a New Zealand 
company that gives you world- 

__ OM a wide service. Cali 

r National Car Rental. 


We feature QM can Ilka Ikbi HoUrn Commodore SL. 


WELLINGTON 
260 Taranaki SL 
851-149 

QUEENSTOWN 
The Mall 
435M 


ALEXANDRA 
3 Taitocrt St. 
8183 

CHRISTCHURCH 
87 SL Asaph SL 
795-641 


DUNEDIN 
33 McBride SL 
(024)52689 

PICTON 
High St. 
687M 


AUCKLAND 

Clemow Drive, ML Wellington 

572-046 • 

You deserve worldwide service with the New Zoqkmdfoticii. 


National Car Rental N3tC3f 


In Emn AMc and tht MUdla Eui Wi Europe*. InlhrUJ, U4i Afntdta widlha hdflcln 
NMlmal Cu ItnUL la Anrtrtlli rt NMCtt, Fn Cfruf* ttYTIUm - 

SNewmans 

RENTAL CARS LIMITED RENTALS LJm 
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National Business Review 


The week 


Lange still 
number two 


DAVID Lange was confirmed 
as deputy leader by Labour's 
caucus. 


FOOT and mouth, the first 
outbreak in New Zealand’s 
history, is suspected on a 
Temuka pig farm. Eight 
hundred and twenty pigs were 
slaughtered and test results are 
awaited from Britain. 


mg over to Cooper who re¬ 
placed Quigley as Associate 
Minister of Finance and also 
inherited the Post Office from 
Ben "bring back the birch” 
Couch- 

Malcom will prop up Tran¬ 
sport Minister Colin McLach- 
lan as associate minister. En¬ 
ergy undersecretary Barry Brill 
was passed over for the third 
time. 


unemployed at January 31 
compared with 4869 a year 
earlier. 


WOMEN can be firefighters if 
they pass the entrance ex¬ 
aminations, the Human Rights 
Commission has ruled and told 
the Fire Service Commission to 
accept Mrs Anne Barry's ap¬ 
plication. 


cover higher wage costs, flic 
Government is considering 
removing both items from price 
control. 


The business 


week 


MULDOON loyalists Bill 
Birch and Warren Cooper who 
led the rearguard action to stave 
off the “Colonels" abortive 
leadership coup got their 
reward. Both leapt 10 places in 
the revamped Cabinet that 
raised Aussie Malcolm to full 
ministerial status, though still 
responsible for immigration 
and introduced Dr Ian Shearer 
as Minister for the Environ¬ 
ment, Science and Technology. 
“Colonel” Quigley was 
stripped of his finance portfolio 
and given tourism. Hugh 
Templeton passed broadcast- 


RACE Relations conciliator 
Hiwi Tauroa prompted calls 
for his resignation when he 
threw his hat in the ring for the 
job of coaching the All Black 
team to play the Springboks, if 
they arrive. 


ANZ Bankcard customers will 
pay 60 cents for each monthly 
statement and 21 per cent on 
outstanding balances from 
May. The other two banks in 
the plastic money consortium, 
the Wales and the CBA, will 
hold interest rates at 18 per cent 
“in the meantime". 


Arthur Barnett Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to December 31 was 
$425,000 (last year $424,000). 
An interim dividend of 9 per 
cent will be paid on March 13 
for the year to August 1, 
previously June 30. 


AUSTRALIA'S primary in¬ 
dustries minister Peter Nixon 
joined Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon in pouring cold water 1 
on a closer trans-Tasman 
economic relationship. 


LABOUR Party claims that 
more than 7000 school leavers 
did not have jobs confirmed by 
the Statistics Department. 
There were 7035 school leavers 


A CAPITAL expenditure 
price index necessary for in¬ 
flation accounting covering 
building, transport plant and 
machinery is expected from the 
Statistics Department in May. 


BEERqnd spirits in public bars 
and bottle stores are expecred to 
rise in price again — the last 
increase was in December - to 


Bnex of New Zealand Inc 
will design 20 mini hydro 
electric stations in Sabah and 
Sarawak, beating 49 other iru; 
tcrnational bids for the $1.2 
million contract. 


* , 'l .. 



What happened 


ippen 

to your last bright idea? 


Did it end up in the ‘too hard’ basket? 
Because you lacked the finance or the 
expertise to make it happen. 
DFC is New Zealand’s development 
bank. Ready in its role of helping New 
Zealand’s entrepreneurs to grow. To 
expand their businesses. To make a 
greater contribution to the country’s 
economic well-being. 
We have the money and the advice to 
help you turn a bright idea into 
a bright reality. 


Call the nearest DFC office to see how we can help. 
Auckland 32-049. Hamilton 84-079. 

Thuranga 81-546. Palmerston North 71-589. 
Wellington 724-974. Christchurch 68-759. 

Dunedin 741-831. Or post the coupon. 


Development Finance Corporation of New Zealand 
PO Box 3090 Wellington. 

Yes, l want to be part of New Zealand’s economic recovery, 
“•ease send me information on: 

5 I crra ^' oans O Contract Bonding 

□ Export Suspensory Loans □ Applied Technology 

O Export Finance Programme 


□ Term Loans 

□ Export Suspensory Loans 
D Export Finance 

□ Regional Development 
Suspensory Loans 

□ Hire Purchase/Asset 
Leasing 


□ Help for Small 
Businesses 

□ Opportunities to Invest 
in DFC 



Better still, have someone call me to make an appointment to 
discuss my plans and how you might help. 


Name.,. 


Title. 

Company, 
Address 


Development Finance Corporation 
New Zealand’s Development Bank 


NBR 24/11*80 »» 


lbr the six iiuiiiilis ciutcii 
December M. 


J Mercer Lit! was removal 
from the stock exchange listing 
at its own request. 


Crown Consolidated Ltd's 
takeover bid for Canterbury 
Farmers Co-operative As¬ 
sociation Ltd has received 
approval from 80.6 per cent of 
the co-ops shareholders. 


Humes Ltd will pay an interim 
dividend of 3 cents on March 31 


THE High Court approved NZ 
Light Leathers Ltd's capital 
reconstruction, splitting $1 
shares into 50 cent units. 


SLACK orders may force the 
closure of NZ Foruxt 
I'roduets Whakatane board 
mills two weeks in every 
month. 


CHRISTCHURCH - based 
reading contractor Puvruc 
Holdings Ltd, already subject 
to a takeover offer from Fulton 
Hogan Holdings Ltd, is hav¬ 
ing tulb with a second bidder. 
Fletcher Challenge Ltd tuts 
been suggested. 


Prudential Building and 
Investment Society of Can¬ 
terbury Ltd: net profit lor the 
year ended December 31 was 
$252,214 (last year $199,273). 
A final dividend of 10 cents will 
be paid on March 24. 


Rothmans Industries 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
six months to December 31 was 
$3,901,000 (last year 
$3,478,000). An interim 
dividend of 10 per cent will be 
paid on April 3. 


Wins tones Ltd is seeking 
Government assistance to 
cover continuing losses now 
estimated at $10 million on its 
joint venture pulp mill with 
Korean paper makers at Karini. 
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The week 
ahead 


MONDAY: Third 
Pacific congress in plastic am] 
reconstructive surgery, Auck¬ 
land till Wednesday, 


T UESDAY: Funeraldireewn 
association annual conference, 
Auckland till Thursday. 


WEDNESDAY: Gas assooi 
tii hi conference, Blenheim, til 
Eridav. 


EMPLOYERS Federation iii- 
reel or of advocacy Max Brad¬ 
ford addresses the Instituted; 
Personnel Management a. 
Wellington on the “Personnd, 
implications from a 1981 
economic forecast". 


T HURSDAY: Firestone NZ 
AGM in Christchurch. 


FRIDAY: Credit union league 
conference, Hamilton, till 
Sunday. 


Exchange rates 


AS at February 12 SI NZ tells 
ut: 

Britain T019 

United States 9W 

L ainadii 1 -I 2 ZJ 


BUILDING work increased in 
the September quarter last year 
over the June quarter. New 
home building rn.se $7 million 
to $134,174,000 und alterations 
went up $500,000 tu 
$51,182,000. Factories and 
commercial buildings showed 
the largest increase, up $18 
million to $115,699,000. In 
total the building work pul in 
place during the quarter was 
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The week 


Trade hopes high after Egyptian food talks 


HOPES are high that another 
lucrative door into the oil-rich 
Middle East has opened after 
the visit last week of Egyptian 
•Minister of Supply Ahmed 
Nouh. 

The Egyptian party left the 
country yesterday, but by the 
end of last week's round of talks 
with major food-trading or¬ 
ganisations, prospects for large 
supply contracts looked en¬ 
couraging. 

The Egyptians showed a 


strong interest in virtually all 
our main commodities and, for 
the first time, frozen fish. 

Officials hope chat high- 
level Government and trading 
organisation nurturing of the 
Egyptians in recent months will 
lead to multi-million dollar 
export deals. 

An Egyptian Parliamentary 
delegation visited here last year 
and just before Christmas a 
Fishing Industry Board mis¬ 
sion went to Egypt. 


A Meat Board-Meat Ex¬ 
porters Council delegation is 
now touring the Middle East 
and North Africa. Egypt is on 
its list of stopovers. 

After last week's visit, ex¬ 
pectations are high in Wel¬ 
lington that an erratic trading 
relationship can be smoothed 
out and expanded and that 
Egypt could become another 
Iran or Iraq as far as primary 
product exports are concerned 
(see story, Page 31). 


In 1979, for example,exports 
to Egypt totalled just SI.5 
million; last year it leapt to 
$13.7 million. 

A large chunk of those ex¬ 
ports has come from meat, but 
even these supplies, while ex¬ 
panding, have been unpredic¬ 
table. In 1979, for instance, the 
Egyptians bought one tonne of 
our lamb, 11 tonnes of beef and 
nearly 1000 tonnes of offal 
products. Last year, we sold 
then 5700 tonnes of lamb, 152 


Foreign investors give lift to hotel building 


Continuedfrom Page 1 

involves a site in Albert Street, 
almost exactly opposite the 
Eastern Prime Line acquisition 
with access to Queen Stret. 

The planning, at this stage, 
includes investment from the 
Japanese conglomerate Tekyu 
Group, with the project being 
put together here by Fletcher 
Challenge and JASMAD, an 
architectural and engineering 
firm. 

The broad information on 
this 496-room $66 million 
project became available after 
the Tokyo Group released it to 
the press in Tokyo - to the 
dismay of Fletcher Challenge. 
When the report was carried by 
daily newspapers last week it 
included the DFC us un initial 
shareholder after getting the 
information from n Fletcher 
Challenge executive. DFC 
immediately denied invol¬ 
vement - which Fletcher 
(Tinlienee Liter o rrph*ii;ited- 
bui later Mill, general manager 
John Hunn reportedly said the 
DFC was “looking at this 
project, as we are a number of 
others”. 

Some senior Fletcher Chal¬ 
lenge executives seemed con¬ 
fused. The company is 
involved with Mandarin in 
the Wellington project and 
with Tokyu in one of the Albert 
Street projects in Auckland, but 
executive apparently did not 
know in Auckland that Man¬ 
darin was doing business with 
Eastern Prime Line on the site 
across the road. 

Fletcher Challenge is al¬ 
ready an investor in tourism 


with interests in Vacation Ho¬ 
tels and Travelodge and the 
travel agency Atlantic and 
Pacific. It had generally been 
assumed within the industry, 
that the country’s biggest 
company was a fairly reluctant 
participant which would be 
happy to quit its interests if it 
could get the right price. 

The new interest in hotel 
projects would suggest a new 
enthusiasm for tourism. But a 
senior executive told NBR 
there was no change of policy 
and if there was the information 
would have to conic from 
chairman Ron Trotter. 

There is some concern 
among thuse involved in rhe 
two Albert Street projects in 
Auckland that the Government 
might not led obliged to con¬ 
tinue its 9.5 per cent i ax -free 
incentive gram for more hotels 
than it thinks is necessary in the 
city. The Sheraton i» virtually 
assured of the grunt as it is al¬ 
most ready to start construction 
and is scheduled to be open in 
two years. 

One of the other two projects 
is likely to get the incentive but 
there is speculation within the 
industry in Auckland on 
whether the Government 
would feel justified in giving 
the 9.5 per cent to a third hotel 
which might cause a glut of 
high-class, high-tariff rooms in 
the city. 

Most likely it will depend on 
the timing, with the Sheraton 
due for operation in 1983, and 
the other two high-rise projects 
working on a lead time of 
several months of planning and 


Ministerial change boosts 
private TV confidence 


by Warren Mayne 

WILSON and Horton, pub¬ 
lishers of the New Zealand 
Herald and one of two media 
• giants contending for the right 
to run a private television ser¬ 
vice, is starting to act as if it has 
got it made. 

The company’s show of 
confidence came two days 
. “fore the change of Broad- 
, - casting Minister that suggested 
■ growing Government sym- 
, P®thy for private involvement 
. : :ui television. 

Wilson and Horton made its 
'jurat move through two unob- 
iVtrusive classified advertl- 
jsements in the situations vacant ■ 
Cfcolufrins of metropolitan newp- 

L V n ^ r ** name of Northern 
fi wevision Ltd, the publishing 
jcompany advertised for a chief 
Jcngmeer to supervise the 
3equipping. - of- a television * 

Horton Has been, .given' en-k 

COlll^tr no ' 


broadcasting portfolio from 
Hugh Templeton to Warren 
Cooper must give further 
healthy encouragement to the 
private television lobby. 

The Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion (under Templeton and 
chairman Ian Cross) bas re¬ 
sisted suggestions from the 
private enterprise faction of 
me Government for partifi) 
dismemberment, reflected in' 
the thumbs-down to Hauraki 
(in its bid to hire Network 
One to televise the Olympic 
Gamds) and; the bolder 
.ATN suggestions for a. tota| 
takeover offtdttfprk Two.'. ; ’■( 
■ , Templeton has solidly supt 
• .ported Cross’s restructuring, 

! - aimed at tieing both channels stf. 
tifchtiy together that It woiild be: 

: politically. me$sy. to hack off 
portions fo^ private enterprise.! 
j, Cooper s^enis more likely .to; 
/• be sympathetic to (he overtures j 

bf the private (^inp^hies. ^ A 

f.Significaritlyi .perhaps, tbej 
■Rmli§ MJcbafet Hoftoh, wttfc; 
wen; jroiin4;i ■Plrilawfitt Dli-' 


wl Vli) U* *1 *til nf 


three or more years of con¬ 
struction, [he Government is 
likely to feci the rooms will be 
needed by 1985orl986anyway 
and award the incentive to both. 

As one tourism observer said 
last week: “You can bet that if 
foreign companies have major 


investment in tourist hotels in 
New Zealand they will want to 
provide tourist facilities here as 
well to attract their fellow 
countryman nnd they will be 
encouraged to promote New 
Zealand to fill those hotel 


tonnes of beef, 71 tonnes of 
lamb and 1937 tonnes of offals. 

No firm announcements 
about contracts had been made 
before NBR went to press, but, 
dairy, meat and fish officials 
were still involved in negotia¬ 
tions with the Egyptian party. 

A Meat Board spokesman 
said the Egyptians were 
“looking for quite substantial” 
quantities of beef. Iamb and 
mutton. More encouragingly, 
they were interested in long¬ 
term contracts. 

Discussion was then centring 
on price. 

Fishing industry represen¬ 
tatives were working on an ac¬ 
ceptable fraemwork for selling 
large quantities of fish to the 
Egyptians who arc substantial 
consumers of fish products. 
Egypt imports up to 100,000 
tonnes of frozen fish each year 
and, according to one fishing 
source. New Zealand could 








hope to supply up to 25,000 
tonnes a year. 

Even better, the Egyptians 
have shown an interest in 
high-volume, lower-valued 
species that are not attractive to 
the local market — particularly 
mackcral, hoki and barracuda. 

No single New Zealand 
company could supply the 
quantity of fish required and 
the Egyptians prefer to deal 
with one trading organisation. 
Fishing Industry Board of¬ 
ficials are now working on a 
possible solution in which it 
would undertake the general 
marketing and pass the supply 
role on to downstream fishing 
companies. 

That would be a departure 
for the board, which takes no 
part in marketing or licensing. 
But, the problem is not 
regarded as insurmountable, 
particularly given the potential 
quantities of lish pruduas in¬ 
volved. 
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YourTravelcard cap book your hotel, .validate 
your cheques, despatch urgent-cargo and pay for 
travel.with Mt. Gopk Airlines too.,; ^9^ 

r. If vourtravel a Jotj:Travelctird; ’ i : v* 
can everything ,ruri smoother;-: 
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Today’s progressive businessmen know the Importance 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 
administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non¬ 
productive areas in any company. 

But now there is a proven system that effectively 
increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; it saves you money; is efficient- 
easy to operate; and you don’t need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


The system is Computa-Pay -- the must advanced 
system of payroll calculation dovisiTl. Gi.wn|.'ut.i-Pay is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive (<■ Aimoured 
Freightways for calculating your stall's salat it >s and 
wages. Your wages data can be returned i«j you 01 
made up into individually cash-lilled pay packi-ts. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then dnlivei» , ii in ynu by 
our Armoured Car for distribution ns requite | 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand's 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


n PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Compula-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□time critical 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books lor 
recording payroll information. It does it 
all for you. 


n REPORTS 

M.mai'eniriit ri!|niil:, ccivuimi 1 . r;i:.li flow, 
salary cusl slali:.tn:\ ■ liqi.iitiricnlaf cosl 
analysis an* immediately available will) 
Computa Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Dirncl credihiij: (up i« T si'iuratn hank 
accounts pci employer) can lie provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rales e.g. cost of living 
awards, slain lory holiday:,, sick pay, 
union lens, nvmtime ttlr.., am adjusted 
automnlically by Couiptita-Pay. 


’SSSSSS^SSSS 

- COMPUTA- PAT 

The most advanced system of payroll calculation devil 




ARMOURED 


Freightways 

[ limited Id 


* 


COMPUTA-PAY 

SWa®* LIMITED ; 


p'n n 0X ^ 3 i, Auckland ' Phone 778-709. 

Pn' r° X ^H 5 i Wel,ington ' Phone 886-089. 
P.0. Box 2589 Christchurch. Phone 798-690, 
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The week 


Smelter critic examines the public’s risk 


by Rae Mazengarb 

CANADIAN economics 
professor Bob Wright last week 
told the New Zealand As¬ 
sociation of Economists’ Con¬ 
ference that the Government 
was “in a very vulnerable po¬ 
sition" and stands to bear “a 
disproportionately large share 
of the losses” which could re¬ 
sult from the second smelter. 

The visiting professor to 
Otago University joined a 
growing group of academics 
who have publicly criticised 
aspects of the controversial 
smelter proposal. 

Wright’s paper — Sub¬ 
sidisation and Risk Sharing in 
Energy Intensive Projects — ex¬ 
amines the way in which the 
economic risks associated with 
the second smelter (and related 
energy developments) arc 
shared among the Govern¬ 
ment, the smelter owners and 
the public. 

It looks at the way unfulfilled 

Continued from Page 1 

its planned $20 million mill at 
Te Rapa. 

NZFP (which owns 40 per 
cent of UEB) will now build a 
$28 million corrugated paper 
mill ut Penrose, due to start 
production in March 1983. 

It's major operations last 
year made u lair profit, but the 
Karioi mil) continued to run at 
a loss. 

Production at the Karioi mill 
has been halved since the 
shutdown of one of the wo 
production lines at the begin¬ 
ning of this month. 

The mill is run hv Vhmmoiic 
Samsung Industries Ltd,a joint 
venture involving Winstoncs 
and a South Korean partner, the 
Chonju Paper Manufacturing 
Co. 

When the mill began 
production in October 1978 die 
deal was for Karioi to supply 70 
per cent of its output to Chonju, 
at a price which was a com¬ 
mercial secret. 

But it seems all has not been 
well between Winstoncs and its 
Korean partners, who have 
developed a de-inking plant 
producing the same low-quali- 
■ ty pulp as that produced by 
W instones. 

Built for a cost of $30 mil¬ 
lion, Karioi was expected to 
produce 85,000 tonnes of pulp 
each year worth up to $20 


expectations about product 
prices, construction costs, ex¬ 
change rates and effective tax 
races could affect these par¬ 
ticipants. 

And it discusses some 
macroeconomic risks which 
“inevitably accompany large 
scale projects and which are 
borne by the Government and 
the public". 

Conscious of the vast litera¬ 
ture already published, Wright 
has aimed to contribute to the 
smelter debate rather than 
simply add a “new set of 
numbers”. 

Initially, he identifies a Base 
Case which he hopes approx¬ 
imates the line of reasoning 
which led to the Government 
decision. Under these circum¬ 
stances, he says, the project 
seems viable and the distribu¬ 
tion of benefits is not unrea¬ 
sonable (even though energy 
income is nor quite sufficient to 
pass the “10 per cent test" 
which the Government appa- 

million by 1983. 

At one stage, production 
reached 200 tonnes a dny - 50 
tonnes short of target — but has 
dropped back to TOO tonnes a 
day. 

The 60 per cent hike in 
electricity prices in 1979 tipped | 
the scales for the company. The 1 
mill is a heavy user of power. 
Daily demund is 28 megawatts 
at full capacity - the same as is 
used by the city of Napier. 

Winstoncs went to the 
Government asking for new 
market development export 
incentives on the grounds that 
thermo mechanical pulp was 
not just pulp but a totally new 
product. The Government did 
not agree. 

The company also asked 
Government for concessions i 
on electricity supply prices, but 
received only partial relief afrer 
the 1979 price hike. 

The company has also been 
dogged with marketing prob¬ 
lems resulting from the inferior 
quality of the pulp. 

A loss of more than $3 mil¬ 
lion was reported fur the six 
months to September that year, 
heightened by other facts such 
as mechanical breakdowns and 
sabotage which reduced output 

Another problem is that 
Winstones is paying heavy in¬ 
terest in US dollars on overseas 
loans. 


LAKE TAUPO 

FINEST LAKE FRONT POSITION 
Located off Main Highway approximately 3 Kms south 
main shopping and business centre Taupo Township. 
This site bears the reputation of being the finest allot¬ 
ment remaining available for development on the lake 
front. 

KAIWAKA POINT 

1.92 ACRES — FREEHOLD TITLE 

The property is vacant developable land extending to 
7840 sq metres approximately (CT’s 13 B1259 and 1260). 
Bordered on three sides by the shoreline It enables 
direct access from all parts to sandy beaches and safe 
waters for swimming and boating. 

Beautiful lake and mounialn views are available from all 
parts of thia exclusive peninsula, making it a perfeot set¬ 
ting for luxury apartments, major hotel or tourist hotel 
complex. 

(Zone: Residential “C" Taupo Borough District 
Scheme) of special Interest to 
HOTEL & MOTEL GROUP 
PROPERTY DEVELOPERS 
and INVESTORS 

Available as a blook and If not required as such will be 
aold as two separate allotments. 

Will be sold by PUBLIC AUCTION on Saturday 7th March 
;at 12 noon ON THE PROPERTY. Full details from the 
Auctioneers. 

T 190 Lambton Quay, Welllnstdn. Tel. 729*319. 

P.O. Pox 6117. Local Rep: Jim Heappey — 

& 69 Town Centre, Turangf. Tel. 8178 anytlrqb. • 

■ a S.GEORGE ‘ • - - 


rently used in the evaluation 
process.) 

Wright then identifies four 
significant risks: Cost overruns, 
low aluminium prices, adverse 
movements in exchange rates, 
and a fall in effective tax rates. 

He concentrates in the main 
part of his paper on adverse 
movements in these variables 
and says in summary: ”... the 


Government bears a dis¬ 
proportionately large share of 
the losses which occur if these 
risks materialise (and the com¬ 
pany is relatively immune). 
Further it is shown that a 
moderate negative shift in all of 
these variables creates a situa¬ 
tion in which the project 
becomes uneconomic from the 
Government’s perspective. 


This is particularly disturbing 
because the Government has 
very little control over the 
causative forces.” 

He concludes that the 
Government is in a “very .vul¬ 
nerable position", the serious¬ 
ness of which is a “matter of 
individual judgement’’ and 
depends merely on one's as¬ 
sessment of the likely course of 


Aqua Avia directors flex muscles 


AQUA Avia Society members 
were organising a meeting at 
week’s end to elect a new board 
of directors. 

It is understood members 
want a new hoard which in¬ 
cludes the directors who re¬ 
signed earlier last week and 
excludes one of those who 
hasn’t withdrawn from the di¬ 
rectorate, John Rutherford, of 
Christchurch. 

The Aqua Avia board, before 
the upheaval, comprised Mur¬ 


ray Purchase, John Yates, 
Murray Tracy (secretary). Mat 
Thompson, Sir Reginald 
Barnwell, David Culham and 
John Rutherford. 

Dissension arose after a 
meeting cal led by Rutherford,a 
Christchurch lawyer, at which 
W T Kcle was supposedly 
elected to the board. 

Purchase, Yates and Tracy 
called a meeting, which Ruth¬ 
erford attended, at which they 


claimed the election of Kele 
was not valid. They called on 
Rurhcrford to resign, but he 
refused. 

Purchase, Yates and Tracy 
then resigned. 

Managing-director Mm 
Thompson was overseas when 
the trouble broke. He was try¬ 
ing to arrange the fust Aqua 
Avia charter flight with an 
American company. Evergreen 
- an airline which has been 
accused in the United States of 


future events and one's degree 
of risk aversion. 

“In my view, prudence 
would suggest a reappraisal of 
the project, or, if an irrevocable 
commitment has already been 
made to go forward, a close 
examination of those elements 
of the contract with the smelter 
company which arc still nego¬ 
tiable,” he says. 


having CIA associations. 

Thompson was told by tele¬ 
phone what had transpired, 
then verbally submitted his 
own resignation. 

By the time the dust had 
settled, only Barnwell, Ruth¬ 
erford and Kele remained cm 
the hoard. 

At that stage, it was decided 
to issue notification in the 
society’s 4000-plus members of 
a special meeting 14 days later 
to elect a new board. 
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If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend It to you. 

We’ll assist you hi every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
dedsion. 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you’re already in business and need new, income producing 
equipment - or plant -or working capital) If you 're 
purchasing or remodelling business premjses; if you're 
starling a new business, even if it's still at the ideas stoge- talk 
to us. In other words, whether you’re starling out,.expanding, 
diversifying; export) ntfimporting, or simply Keeping pace - 
we can design an N.ZX Finance Business Loan programme 
foryou, 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? 

Any sum that your business can repay without stress. We 
have no pre-contelved ideas and no upper limits. 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHAT SECURITY DO WE REQUIRE?. 

We'll consider a wieferanep of securities: from machine jy, 
land, property, plant orvehtcles-secured by ways such as 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset useeffor security 
need not be part of the venture being financea. You do not 
need to he a client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO AREN.Z.1. FINANCE? 

With assets exceeding $230million, N.Z.I. Finance is New 
Zealand’s third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 
a member of The New Zealand Insurance Group. With 20 
offices throughout New Zealand you can be nssurcd of 
prompt, personal service and advice. 

HOW TO APPLY? 

• Just phone your nearest N.Z.J. Finance office and one of our 
Finance Executives will conic tq see you; 

Alternatively, you can apply through your Accduiitiui I *• 
or Solicitor. ; ’ ! _ • 


FINANCIERS AND MIJRCMAi^ *. • ;' i- T^'k' ", 
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Without word of a lie 


No butts about it 


Stag party 


WHILE the Labour Party was promising us 
— of all things — a “new look” Bill Rowling, 
the Muldoon Government was showing us a 
“young look” Cabinet. For political cosme¬ 
ticians, it was a busy week. 

But let's not be - fooled by the image 
polishing. That refurbished Cabinet, for 
example, is bound to be a few-days wonder. 

"■Before long, you can bet, the familiar Mul¬ 
doon style of executive leadership will 
re-emerge. 

Sure, there was minor infusion of new 
bloodas Muldoon enlarged the Cabinet from 
18 to 20. But the old guard are sdl] there; they 
have been dropped in the rankings, in an¬ 
ticipation of their departure from politics 
nfterthe election, but they are all running the 
same departments as before and for the most 
part we can expect It will be business as usual 

In the wake of the leadership coup attempt 
and the deputy leadership battle, Muldoon 
has strengthened his personal grip by 
promoting loyalty above ability. That might 
do marvels for his peace of mind, but — more 
important for the party's election hopes - it 
must further aggravnte electorate opinion 
(his choice of Duncan MacIntyre as deputy 
still rankles in rural areas). 

Derek Quigley may reasonably claim to be 
the party’s first choice as deputy leader; 
he, along with Jim McLay and George Galr, 
arc the Ministers who command the great¬ 
est respect outside of Parliament. But Quig¬ 
ley didn’t make it to the front bench in 
Muldoon’s manocuvrings. And — despite his 
elevation In the pecking order - he was 


shifted from Associate Finance Minister to 
Tourism (although finance is his ma)or in¬ 
terest). He thus loses influence in economic 
policy-shaping, where he has performed so 
successfully. The curious point is that, 
whatever Muldoon might say of Quigley in 
public, he seems to have a high regard for his 
ability and solidity. He is known to accept 
Quigley’s proposals in Cabinet even In the 
face of adverse Treasury reports,'for ex¬ 
ample. 

More extraordinary, McLay has been 
dropped two places In the Cabinet pecking 
order, from 15th to a lowly 17th position. Yet 
McLay was probably the most successful 
Cabinet Minister of all last year in terms of 
achievement. He is respected for his man¬ 
agement ability, his projection of his 
department’s alms and ability to articulate 
policy, and his encouragement ofinnovation. 
Alas, he also backed the rebels in the coup 
attempt (and Is being penalised, apparently, 
for what Muldoon secs as a lack of political 
perspicacity). 

Gair openly supported Quigley for the 
deputy's job in the leadership crisis. Result: 
he remains in the same position at No. 6 
while Bill Birch and Jim Bolger have been 
promoted ahead of him. Birch led the lob¬ 
bying for Muldoon during the leadership 
coup attempt. 

Aussie Malcolm's loyalty has been 
rewarded, too, by his elevation to Cabinet 
rank; Barry Brill, who backed the wrong 
horse, remains as an under-secretary. 

The most spectacular rise was that of 


Warren Cooper, who has rocketed from 
low down in the heap to number eight. He 
has also picked up Broadcasting from Hugh 
Templeton) and — more important — the 
plum Associate Finance portfolio which 
Quigley had cherished. Muldoon explained 
that Cooper has been rewarded because lie Is 
“a tough guy - he is a huKiiiessiiiaii". We 
must wait and see what effect those qualities 
have on his effectiveness in helping to restore 
die nation’s economic health. 

While National was re-shaping its Cabin¬ 
et, of course, Labour wus moving to break up 
its “shadow" equivalent in tin effort to foster 
party cohesion. The shadow cabinet expe¬ 
riment did not work, anti while key policy 
pronouncements have been tnude, internal 
squabbles have ensured that the party’s ob¬ 
jectives sire not being comprehended by the 
public. Instead of projecting policies, Labour 
is projecting disunity. 

The party has planned a new Industrial 
strategy which it would implement if it 
became the Government. The nature or that 
strategy has made little impression on the 
electorate. There has been scant discussion 
of Labour's attitude to aluminium smelters, 
the mining question or unemployment, for 
example. And where the party hus a suited 
position on some issues, the public is made 
aware of equivocation and dissension (Bob 
Tizard has been out of step in making no 
secret of his support for big-bung develop¬ 
ment). 

Rather than make clear Its distinctive 
stance on major policy issues, however, 


Labour seems to be going into the tidvado. 
1msmess. arc promised a “newZ? 

Rowling, t<» be promoted at a major ralbl 


Trust in the executive inhibits flow of facts 


by Jack Hodder 


‘qualified economist" (h VTS ZZ 
qualified in the Held than the PrimeE 
ter, as publicity man Simon Walker tt 
plained last week). The rally will be aimed« 
giving Raw ting maximum exposure I 
Aucklanders — the first of many ralH», 
planned up and dmvu the cmintry. There will 
he A in ei ica n - s t y 1 e rn /zinulnzz, such as bb 
hnml music, balloons and banners, for 
measure. The big hope is flint all this gbss 
and glitter will be seen ns a sigh (hat fa 
party's leadership problems arc over. 

1'erbaps there will be some image, 
changing from Social Credit, too. The <i 
adian party lenders, who visited here lag 
week, urged the league to spell out Its ran- 
sage and to emphasise that there ismoreto 
Social ('redit than monetary reform. Tin 
league must makes its appeal simple bid! 
clear, was their advice. 

That goes for National and Labour, lot 
Conveying distinctive politics to voters, nw 
we arc within eight months of an elecdoo, 
should be critical to parly strategies if voten 
are to be given a meaningful choice. Both 
face a significant threat from a third pari) 
for the first time in decades. If they want top 
u’wooing in an increasingly cynical electo¬ 
rate, (hey iiiiisi offer more 1 luin (hetartingup 
of appearances with paint and powder. 


Hob EdUo 


Brockie’s view 


LATEST upheaval at 1NLconcerns the sudden 
departure last week of Sunday Times editor Dave 
Thomson, who quit his Press House office after 
returning the hundred yards or so from a Tuesday 
morning visit to managing-director Alan 
Burnet at company headquarters. 

Not surprisingly, there is widespread conjec¬ 
ture about what prompted the walkout (was it a 
push-out? for example) at a time when tNL is 
committed to a plan to push the Sunday Times 
upmarket in a broadsheet format. 

Part of the changeover strategy, wc hear, 
requires a three-week period when the paper will 
not be published - presumably to enable staff to 
make appropriate adjustments for the broadsheet 
launch. But that’s another story. 

For now it's enough to note that Thomson’s 
abrupt departure was followed by a brief reap¬ 
pearance — but only to pick up a couple of 
ashtrays. They had been given to him by his 
children, he muttered, and he was damned if he 
could sec why INL should keep them. 


TAXPAYERS will be delighted to hear that their 
money has been well spent in ensuring that Kiwi 
tradition was observed in far-off Vancouver, 
where our consulate invited "friends of the office" 
to join in the celebration of Waitangi Day. And all 
praise to our diplomats for organising a function 
that captured the spirit of Waitangi Day cele¬ 
brations in the Bay of Islands by adding a jiice 
touch of controversy. 

They chose the Terminal City Club - and the 
cluh bars women from the room that was booked 
for the luncheon. Result: Alderman Marguerite 
Ford was persona non grata.- 

Mayor Mike Harcourt couldn't go and Ford 
had agreed to go along as his replacement. She was 
unacceptable,to the consulate, which instructed 
the mayor’s office to tell her she wouldn’t get in. 

The mayor’s office decided against finding 
someone of the right sex to suit the Kiwi 
chauvinists. 

Consul Ross Graham told the Vancouver Sun 



FREEDOM of speech has long been a respectable 
cause celebre. It is usually argued in rerms of 
uninhibited discussion (although not with un- 

S ualilied success before Her Majesty's judiciary). 

ut an equally significant ingredient is a free flow 
of information; a freedom to express an opinion 
without access to facts is a farce. 

“Freedom of information" has only recently 
become a respecrable cacchcry. We inherited the 
British system of government - a system that has- 
been called the most secretive in the democratic 
world. It assumes that the executive branch can be 
trusted- (Italso assumes that the executive branch 
heads - Ministers -- will take responsibility for 
executive actions; that has becomca very doubtful 
assumption.) 

The political institutions of other democracies 
arc based (with no little justification) on the as¬ 
sumption that the executive branch cannot be 
trusted. 

The United States is perhaps the classic ex¬ 
ample and there is present day relevance in a 
200-ycar old observation by James Madison —"a 
people who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the powc r know Ledge gives". 

Which brings us to a modest document entitled 
Towards Open Government* the report of the 
Committee on Official Information, better known 
as “the Danks report". This 54-page opus had an 
inauspicious beginning, being held by the 
Government for seven weeks before its release 
earlier this month. It is styled a "general report" 
and anticipates the release (in “the early part” of 
this year) of a supplementary report. That will 
doubtless be a more substantial document; it may 
provide the many answers that the general report 
docs not. 

The commitree was established as long ago as 


April 1978 (a deft touch to postpone the subject as 
an election issue) with Sir Alan Danks, a former 
chairman of the University Grants Commitice as 
chairman; Ken Keith, Victoria University law 
faculty dean, and a fine collection of permanent 
and deputy-permanent heads of government 
departments. 

The report says that there is today “a strong 
desire in the community for a freer flow of official 
information", that the time has come for “a 
decisive step forward" and that means a 
"programmed cuursc of action, pragmatic and 
flexible enough to be modified as the sequence 
progresses." 

What that means is that the news media and 
numerous articulate pressure groups have become 
noisier on the issue of less secrecy in government, 
that no respectable arguments can be marshalled 
in favour of the status quo and that if the media or 
pressure groups do not use information obtained 
in a “responsible" manner then the programme 
will be flexible and pragmatic enough for Min¬ 
isters to slam it into reverse. 

The report's "decisive step forward" is the 
changing of the presumption applying u> the 
release of official information. The Official 
Secrets Act, the Public Service Regulations and 
the ordinary law of breach of confidence add up 10 
o strong presumption that information should 
only be released if there is good reason for doing 
so. The commitree proposes the reverse pre¬ 
sumption: information should be available unless 
there is good reason to withhold it. 

A bold recommendation, you might think. A 
simple step which removes inertia from the ar¬ 
mory of the taciturn bureaucrat or politician? 
Perhaps. Sceptics will note from the report that 
the State Services Commission circularised per¬ 
manent heads as long ago as 1964 that information 
should only be withheld if there is good reason for 


Without word of a lie 


Flying circus 


THE u-avcl industry is playing charades. 

The chairman of the airline industry steering 
committee, Albert Lovell, Air New Zealand's 
agency and interline manager, was reported as 
saying that if the travel companies did not stop 
fares discounting, the Ministry of Transport 
would be asked to take legal action against them. 

It’s a tribute to him and the other airlines' 
representatives on the committee that they have 
been able to keep their faces reasonably straight. 
No-one has explained yet how the travel com¬ 
panies can discount fares without gening illegal 
discounts from the airlines in the first place. 

It’s like a burglar warning his fence to stop 
handling stolen goods or he will tell the police. 
Chief clown is the Ministry of Transport, which 
renders itself more absurd each week. 


and dirty on Skybus amounting to a ministerial 
warning not to take membership in this compe¬ 


titor to Government-owned Air New Zealand. 
But many sorry investors mighrask why Jim or his 
department didn't give us a Skybus-rype warning 
about Securitibank (a report was prepared before 
the crash)...or JBL...or Fund of New Zealand, or 


Ah, but there are different sorts of Information. 
The sort that's beneficial to government is 
divulged in unwanted reams. 

The other son is the sort wc don't get and 
freedom of information, McLay-style, is the 
freedom to take what's gi ven, which is no freedom 
at all. 


Barrel of fun 


Policy Jim-nastics 


that arrangements had been “too far entrained” to 
find another site. He also conceded he knew at the 
time he booked the room that women were un¬ 
welcome. 

About 60 guests enjoyed the stag affair. And as 
the Sun wryly observed, the toast to the Queen 
was the closest any women got to joining in the 
fun. 


i-us Angeles in Auckland, a circle of thriw 
suburbs around a deud ghetto at the cilySb^ 

_ ' 


Parks push offices out 

AUCKLAND’S meter maids are winning the 
battle against inner-city businessmen. 


Last year parking tickets could easily equal a 
junior executive's salary. Now parking space costs 
more than office space. 

One downtown office block, just off Queen 
Street, is ottering office space for $5 a square foot 
per year- or $420a year for a parking space-sized 
office. The same landlord is offering parking 
spaces for $720 a year. F ® 

The answer for businessmen is to move out of 
the etty, which will eventually drivedown rateable 
3JB- 1 -* re Venue of the bureaucrats at 

G iveii the chance, the meter maids will recreate S^ace^S! 


Perhaps this is bureaucratic design,,^® 
typical case in Auckland’s Airedale StjeA 
Pos t Office booted all the local businessiWa •• 

its rented parking space. 


Airedale Street is handy to the nleternwdB^, 
do the street over as often as six times before * 11 . 

One floor containing four bu 8 to?»K*J®£ 
nearby building is moving out of town;". •, 
parkins space is available. •' ■< 


DAPPER young Justice Minister Jim McLay 
slipped and missed the popular bandwagon when 
he announced his freedom of information policy 
to the press. 

It seems that Jim, or his letter-writing minion, 
couldn't bring himself to reconcile the public's 
right to know with the politician's desire to 
stage-manage the news. 

Last month a letter went out from the Justice 
Department, outlining Jim’s freedom of infor¬ 
mation policy to various news editors. Recipients 
were toldto treat the information as “confidential" 
till midnight January 27 to avoid “pre-empting 
the Minister's announcement”. 

it seems that even freedom of information 
po! icies are secret till theM inis ter giveshis blessing. 


NEWS-of Warren Cooper's appointment to the 
Broadcasting portfolio was greeted with stunned 
disbelief by some of the TV folk at Avalon after 
they found it wasn't a bad joke. 

There had been talk of Cooper getting the job - 
but talk of the jesting variety, like suggesting that 
Colin McLachlan would be given Finance. 

They still thought it was a joke when the tele¬ 
printer from Parliament chattered out details of 
Muldoon's Cabinet changes and advised that 
"Cooper make Minister of Broadcasting" (instead 
of “made”). 

A deliberate error designed to further the fun, 
they thought. But it didn't take too long for the 
reality to sink in... 


This adds up to the public '9 right to know what 
• wants it to know when he wants it to know - 


, hardly the sort of policy one would expect from 
'; the darling of the liberal 9 et. 


mm hidifih 
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It’s not that the Justice Department has a poor 
k relationship with the press on a day-to-day basis, 
j, Quite the opposite is true. The cough nuts to get 
information from, include Trade and Industry, 
Health, Education and Energy. So one might ask 
|.what the Government is giving away in a 
freedom-of-information policy for the Justice 
, Department alone? 

And don’t forget die list of exemptions 
formation that may not be divulged) In Jim’s 
f‘policy covers just about anything the public might 
• want to know but wasn’t told. 

C»' f or 8 c°Py of the secret 9A report on 

| :;wcuritibank which might outline Government’s 
*hv°lveraent in this country’s biggest financial 
Trapse, and yob’ll be told it's confidential./ ■/•' 
■J Without prompting, Jim.did give qs the ;deep 


doing so. If a simple reversal of presumption is all 
that is required then that ought to have done the 
trick. It didn’t. 

Such sceptics wilt al.so note that the report 
touches but lightly on the crucial question of cost. 
Jim McLay, who neatly unfolded anew access to 
information package for his department shortly 
before the Danks report was released, has made it 
clear that his package will only operate "within 
existing resources". But, as the leading English 
advocate of open government, James Corn ford, 
has said, "creating a public right of access is not 
going to be cheap”. 

“Administrative practice and methods of 
record-keeping will have to be adapted. The time 
of experienced officials will be taken up, 
especially in the initial stages. Facilities for dis¬ 
covering consulting and copying documents will 
have to be provided ... there is no point in pre¬ 
tending it will be cheap or anything but a dam¬ 
nable nuisance to civil servants, at least in the short 


' I • 

Promise gathers dust 

LABOUR Minister Jim Bolger might have been 
wise to snoop through his predecessors’ files 
before describing the current method of assessing 
unemployment as “a perfectly adequate and 
consistent method which allows us to see varia¬ 
tions in bends". 

A 1976 census sample showed 27,210 people 
out of or seeking wort and 9892 on relief work. 
The then Minister of Labour, Peter Gordon, on 
seeing the figures, repeated a 1975 pre-election 
promise “to look at the possibility of replacing the 
unemployment register with regular labour 
market surveys to gauge more accurately the 
number of people out of work". 

“The definition of unemployment would be 
broadened under a National Government", he 
said. 

Labour's Kerry Burke is making the same 
promise. “If the National Government does not, 
conduct the survey die Labour .Government will 
have to, immediately on caking office”, . '. 

At February 2 the current method of assessing 
‘ unemployment indicated that 3%493 people were 
on : the. dole. Hdw mapy people are, unemployed, 
. remains a rijattet for sptoajarion. 


run. 


In its three-quarters of a page on the subject of 
cost, the committee assesses the direct costs of iis 
proposals (new jobs and government directories) 
as up to £500,000 and suggests thai, as the present 
cost of supplying information in response to 
questions is already considerable, the additional 
costs will not be great. Treasury may be more 
impressed by various estimates that the United 
States' Freedom of Information Act is costing up 
to $ 200 , 000,000 a year in extra costs. 

A new Freedom of Information Act is at the 
heart of the committee's recommendations. This 
would: 


• Repeal the present Officials Secrets Act; 

• Embody the presumption that official in¬ 
formation be made available unless there is good 
reason for withholding it; 

• List factors relevant to a consideration of 
whether (here ore good reasons for withholding 
particular information; 

• Authorise the Ombudsmen to investigate 
particular disputes over the withholding of par¬ 
ticular information; 


• Establish an Information Authority which 
would publicly recommend to the Government 
additional categories of information which might 
be made available. 

Eminently satisfactory, you may think. But oUr 
sceptic will have noted the paucity ot detail. Few 
will mourn the passing of flic Official Secrets Act 
which is essentially of pre-World War Oneorigjn. 
But the report indicates that spying and release of 
strategic information will become offences under 
the Crimes Act. It does not say whether the ex¬ 
traordinary police, prosecution and judicial 
powers under the present Official Secrets Act will 
also be transferred. 

The co urts havc be en firm ly denied a m aj or role 
in the proposed legislation (although their power 
of judicial review will be difficult to curb). In¬ 
dividual cases wifi be dealt with by the Om¬ 
budsmen. 

The Ombudsmen enjoy a high and generally 
deserved reputation and the ordinary legal system 
enjoys a generally deserved reputation for 
pedantry, delay and expense. It is also true that the 
Ombudsmen have only persuasive powers; the 
courts have real power. That power, the com¬ 
mittee has decided, would complicate the proper 
(dominant) role of the executive in our polity. 

And it seems clear that the proposed legislation 
wifi not avoid controversies over information. It 
will not open the way into the deepest recesses of 
Cabinet decisions. It will not provide the simple 
answer to a dispute over information which in¬ 
cludes elements of individual privacy or com¬ 
mercial confidences (such as the La Varis affair or 
the second smelter electricity cost affair). It 
will not prevent tc-plays, with different lead 
performers, of the Sutch or Blunt aftairs. 

All of which suggests that the Danks 
committee’s labours will not change the fun¬ 
damentals: that it is "the government" and not 
"the people" who are armed with the power that 
knowledge gives; and that “whistle blowing" is a 
political necessity. 


Jack Hodder Is the editor of Capital Loiter and 
NBR's legal correspondent. 


Risk 


If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 


In ils uliimale application 'Ki.sk Managemen!’ 
should eliminate the need for insurance. With tills ideal 
in mind, llogg Robinson, Intermniiomil Insurance 
brokers, work wilh you to reduce your risks to lhe 
minimum,leaving as little as possible to he insured. Then 
they cat cl t illy selcci where hesl to place this insurance. 

1 Uugi Robinson arc aide to make die complcvif.y ol 
'Risk Management ’ sound this simple because they have 
had l.h vears ol’experience \\till e\ery type ol industry 
around i he woild. king knou (he I'loutr^- no: Id. die 
insurance voiId and how to eel the best o! both lor you. 


Why not speak to tbein'? 


HOGG 


ROBINSON ''Wa’a ,:" 1 . 
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A merger 
of moment 

I AM writing in response to the 
article by your Mr O'Brien, 
headed Rowling shoots from 
the lip at development. 

O’Brien suggests that some 
of the facts I used in ray state¬ 
ment commenting on the 
proposed NZI/South British 
merger were not correct, and he 
quotes from the latest official 
statistics to prove his point 

In fact, the latest official 
statistics, from which he pre¬ 
sumably is quoting, Insurance 
Statistics 1978-79, aie not par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory in trying 
to prove anything. The figures 
for the New Zealand Insurance 
Office cover only 10 months of 
thefinancial year under review, 
which makes their use rather 
suspect. 

In my statement I said “the 
insurance market is a complex 
one and the extent of domina¬ 
tion of the new giant will 
depend on the field of insurance 
concerned. But in general in¬ 
surance the new company will 
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carry out more business than 
any other. Its only rival with 
comparable amounts of busi¬ 
ness will be the State Insurance 
Office. Taking fire insurance, it 
appears the merged company 
would have more than one- 
third of the New Zealand 
market.” 

After making allowances for 
the fact that the official figures 
for NZI cover only 10 months 
of the year, it does appear that 
the new merged company will 
have more than a third of the 
fire insurance market written 
by New Zealand insurers. 

It is also true that the com¬ 
pany will carry out more gen¬ 
eral insurance than any other 
company on the local market. 
As I then pointed out, the Srate 
Insurance Office (which is of 
course not a company but a 
government agency) will be its 
only real rival. The merged 
company will, in fact, be the 
largest composite insurance 
company in Australasia, ac¬ 
cording to the Australian Fin¬ 
ancial Review of January 29. 

O’Brien also disputes that 
both companies were par¬ 


ticularly prominent in the 
Australian general insurance 
market. In fact, the Australian 
Financial Review of January 28 
suggests that the company may 
have to obtain approval from 
the Australian Insurance 
Commissioner before it can 
begin operating in Australia. 
The story goes on to point out 
that “if the merger does go 
ahead, the new holding com¬ 
pany will have total assets in 
excess of $9000 million making 
it a formidable force in the 
Australian insurance in¬ 
dustry.” 

I stand by what I said in my 
published statement. While 
O'Brien may care to haggle 
about the exact figures, appa¬ 
rently basing his comments on 
incomplete official statistics 
and misquote my statement, the 
points that I made are valid. 

It will be a particularly large 
company, the third largest in 
New Zealand by the usually 
accepted measurements and, 
together with the State Insu¬ 
rance Office, it will dominate 
the local market. Whether this 
is a good thing or a bad thing 


will be a matter for history to 
decide. However, the weight of 
history so far suggests that this 
agglomeration of power in the 
hands of a few managers, who 
are not truly answerable to any¬ 
one, will not be in the best 
overall interests of New 
Zealand. BUI Rowling 

Lender of the Opposition 

Bok consul 
defends 

MAY I be permitted to re¬ 
spond, by way of some ques¬ 
tions and answers of my own, to 
the allegations made by David 
Robie that sporting changes in 
South Africa were, in the main, 
cosmetic. (NBR February 9). 

Whereas it is true that change 
in rugby has not been as fast as 
it has been in cricket, soccer, 
boxing and athletics, it is 
nevertheless an equivalent 
truth that the momentum of 
change, in rugby too, is ir¬ 
reversible. Likewise, while the 
Government’s sports policy has 
been adapted continuously 
over the past years, it resulted 


ANNOUNCING THE AMAZING DISPLAYWRITER 

IBM SPELLS OUT 
THE THREE ?S OF 
WORD PROCESSING 


EADING 


Amazing as it seems, the new IBM 
Display writer System has the ability 
to automatically check the spelling of 
approximately 50,000 commonly 
used English business words. It also 
has the capability to check German 
or French or Dutch or Italian or 
Spanish, bur one at a time — of 
course! When mistakes are found, 
they are highlighted on-screen, 
drastically reducing the time spent 
proof-reading. It also saves 
embarrasing typing errors leaving the 
office. 

The result! The quality of your 
documents is enhanced and your 
productivity can be markedly 
increased. 


WAITING 

The new IBM Displaywriter 
System is a delight to operate. It 
guides you through each operation, 
step-by-step, with on-screen cues. 
The display screen tilts and rotates to 
allow you to keep a comfortable 
typing posture. The lettering on the 
screen is green-on-black for fatigue- 
free viewing. The System consists of 
a visual display, a keyboard, an 
electronics module and a diskette 
unit, all designed for quiet ease of 
use. Add to this optional primers 
with sophisticated paper-handling 
techniques and you have a flexibility 
which allows you to enlarge and 
change your IBM, Displaywriter 
System without having to purchase 
an entirely new system. 


ARITHMETIC 

Now you can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide on the IBM 
Displaywriter System. Tables can be 
typed and totalled without changing 
programs I You can even verify the 
totals in author-submitted copy. 

Now you don’t have to worry about 
making mistakes in figure work. 


Complete and mail this coupon if yon 
would like further information on the 
brightest new wrd in Word Processing 
— the IBM Displaywriter System. 
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not so much from cither pur¬ 
lin men in ry mid/or legislative 
changes,hut emanated from the 
policy to gram autonomy to 
sporting bodies (that is, the 
private sector) in deciding on 
the running of their own affairs. 
The official directive continues 
nevertheless in be that di¬ 
scrimination based on colour 
should he eliminated. This at¬ 
titude is borne out by the fact 
that one Department of Sport 
(for all races) was created in 
1979 - the first time since 19-lH 
that any government depart¬ 
ment has “desegregated” to the 
extent of obliterating refe¬ 
rences to race in the adminis¬ 
tration of interracial affairs. 

The mast recent statement 
by the South African Rugby 
Board was to the effect that the 
SARI) would represent all 
population groups, that merit 
selection of nil national teams, 
including Springbok teams, 
would be done after mixed 
trials were held, that all 
population groups would par¬ 
ticipate in the Currie Cup and 
other board competitions; and 
that equal opportunities would 
be provided for players and 
spectators. The report of the 
Human Sciences Research 
Council published in Sep¬ 
tember 1980und undertaken on 
the initiative of (he Govern¬ 
ment, advocates the ongoing 
elimination of all discrimina¬ 
tion, statutory and otherwise. 

Finally, may 1 post just two 
questions and provide iny 
answers, both of which have a 
major bearing on David 
Robic’s efforts at discreditation 
of the South African sporting 
scene: 

Question; What is the po¬ 
sition with rugurd to the use of 
facilities by the different com¬ 
munities as far as sporting 
events arc concerned? 

Answer: Participants of 
different coluurs in a purlieu Inr 
event share facilities, such as 


hotel accommodation, dreaini 
rooms, rdredimenis arran -1 
gemenu toilets, seaim! 


receptions, use of liquor *5 j 
travelling by air, entirely on »1 
equal basis. Separate satin j 
nnJ spectator facilities ^! 
required in the put, hut fa ! 
this requirement has now been 
done away with. 

Question: Whatisroeamb? 
the su-called "racist” ^ : 

“nun-raeinr bodies of sport? I 

Answer; These are terms 1 
deliberately used for mis -1 
representation and oversea! 
consumption. They are polj.! 
tic-ally inspired and have no 
factual basis as any objective 
observer acquainted with the 
true state of af fain will be able. 
in testify. • 

TTieir use is confined to the 
South African Council of 
Sport, their London-based 
sponsors, SANR0C, and i 
such political bodies as they' 
have succeeded to canvas 
overseas. 

In South Africa they derivt 
their support mainly from d \t . 
two smallest population group 
in the country namely die In¬ 
dian Community (mostlyfront 
Natal)and the Cape Coloureds. 
Their support from the 
Africans (or real Blacks) is 
minimal. 

Despite their claim of non- 
rue iu I ism the recognised con¬ 
trolling bodies of sport, the 
so-cuilcd racists, cater for the 
overwhelming number of 
sportsmen and women of iD 
colours in South Africa 
SAGOS have been chaJlettgeJ • 
repeatedly to prove that the) 
represent more than 5 percent 
nf all the sportsmen of :D 
colours in South Africa. All dir 
Black sporting bodies are also 
being branded “racist” k 

them. _ _ _. ... 

P R Lindbcni 

Consul Gerard 
South Africa Consulate- 
General 
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Your Todd Dealer has 
all the facts your 
company needs for an 
objective review of your 
current vehicles and a 
cost-benefit study of 
replacement 
alternatives. We invite 
you to contact 
your local Todd 
Dealer or write to: 

Fleet Sales Depi, 

Todd Motors Ltd, 
Private Bag, 


Choose from the 
range that made 
the Todd Dealer 
Network No. 1 
in the New 
Zealand car 
market in 1980. 
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Politics 


Analysis by paralysis in the generation gap 


by Colin James 

THE generation gap has come 
to the political parties. And, as 
we have seen in the leadership 
struggles over the past few 
months, it makes for uncom¬ 
fortable living. 

As this column was going to 
press, Labour was about to put 
Bill Rowling’s leadership on 
trial again to see if he was going 
to be more assertive and in¬ 
spiring. 

Earlier in the week it was 
National's turn in the soft-shoe 
Cabinetshuffle thatdid more to 
show off fancy footwork than 
produce real change. 

It is intriguing how like each 
other the two older parties in 
Parliament have become. Not 
in policies, but in behaviour. 

On successive days last week 
in private interviews with me, a 
senior MP from each party 
pined for leadership. 

Though they chose different 
words to say it, essentially they 
said: “If only we had the en¬ 
couragement and a strong lead 
from the top, there are people 
here of real ability who would 
slog their guts out." 

The corollary was: since that 
lead was not there, MPs have 
been finding themselves going 
round in circles or dissipating 
their efforts in divergent di¬ 
rections. 

Up till the middle of last 
week at least, neither leader had 
shown an ability to harness 
those energies in collective ef¬ 
fort. And that has been because 
they arc from a different poli¬ 
tical generation from that of the 
younger .MPs rocking the boat. 

The two leaders have a pre 
war mentality; the rising 
younger MPs a postwar men¬ 
tality. The two older men are 
cautious, more concerned with 
security than brave new initia¬ 
tives; the younger set arc risk- 
lakers, confident and impa¬ 
tient. 

The strain has shown diffe¬ 
rently in each party, because the 
personalities and state of the 
parties are different. But in each 
case the underlying cause — the 
fundamental soucc of ail the 
disagreements over policy, or 
personnel, or management 
style, or public projection — ia 
that deep difference of attitude. 

Until the younger breed take 
clear command, the strains will 
remain. The question, in these 
times of electoral upheaval, is 
whether that will happen 
before severe damage is done to 
we or both of the older parties. 

. Last week's Cabinet shuffle 
is a measure of the gulf between 
the leadership and the new 
mentality. 

For two years party activities 
nave demanded a fresh image. 

At local level this has taken 
the form of pressure on older 
men ro retire. This had some 
success: Lance Adams- 

Schneider, Frank Gill, Colin 
McLachlan and Leo Schultz. 

At national level, the 
demands of the council and 
executive have centred on 
Cabinet reconstruction — both 
to reflect and implement the 
party’s wish for policies more 
onented towards private en- 
terprise and to present a new 
public face to reinforce policy 

'piese considerations un-i 
derlay much of fee party 
preference for Derek Quigley 
oyer Duncan' MacIntyre 4 S 
deputy leader, i ! . - r ; - 
t ipreference beings ig- 


Ig¬ 


nored, the executive told the 
Prime Minister in what I un¬ 
derstand was a torrid session 
chat he must push up some of 
the private enterprise cham¬ 
pions. If Quigley was not going 
to be deputy leader, he must at 
least be high in the new 
Cabinet 

To which the Prime Minister 
replied that if ministers who 
were in couch with public 
opinion were ro be promoted, 
then up should go Ben Couch 
and Merv Wellington. Apo¬ 
plexy and cold sweat among fee 
worthy executive amateurs. 

In fee event, it seems some of 
the executive message got 
through. Couch and Wel¬ 
lington remain near the bottom 
of fee Cabinet. 

But it was only some of the 
message that got through and 
even feat has been subject to 
reinterpretation in the prime 
ministerial operations room. 

Another minister passed 
over for promotion was Jim 
McLay, who by any standards 
has been one of the successes of 
the Cabinet. 

He has won high marks from 
party observers for his ar¬ 
ticulateness, innovation, man¬ 
agement style and energy in fee 
justice portfolio.Once-sccptical 
political pros have come round i 
to singing his praises. j 

But he was one of the four ; 
colonels in the October ! 
leadership challenge. The 
veiled threats at the time have 
come good. 

Another colonel - though an 
unvocal one at fee time — has 
also stayed put. George Gair 
has been leapfrogged by loyal 
Bill Birch and colonel-cum- 
switcher Jim Bolger. 

Neither of fee leapfroggers is 
intrinsically a better minister 
than Gair, who has had remark¬ 
able success in turning round 
the direction of health spending 
wife minimum fuss. 

Moreover, Gair's urbanity 
and reasonableness have been 
an important factor in such 
appeal as National still has to 
liberals. 

There is, however, someth¬ 
ing to be said for not promoting 
Gair in feat he is not one of the 
hardline private enterprisers. 
His image and style is essen¬ 
tially one of 1960s compromise. 

The same cannot be said of 
Quigley, who has been most 
curiously treated. He has been 
promoted - from sixteenth to 
ninth — but how grudgingly! 

If the Prime Minister had 
really been listening to fee 
party, it would surely have been 
Quigley who went to fourth 
slot, rather than Birch. At least, 
the clear party preference for 
him in fee deputy leadership 
stakes should have set him on 
fee front bench. 

But no, Quigley is in seat 
nine, one away from fee front. 
And, for good measure he has 
lost the associate finance port¬ 
folio, though even the Prime 
Minister has had to acknow¬ 
ledge Quigley’s ground¬ 
breaking work on holding state 
spending by keeping him on the 
Cabinet expenditure commit- 


The front bench appoint-' 
ment went to leadershiployalist 
Warred' Cooper, who leap¬ 
frogged Quigley in the process, 

. having been two places below. 

. him in fee Qlci Cabintt, ■ . 

r ; ;Itt-one resffcct, party opinion, 
- • wi|l vvelcpme Cooper’s ' ad- 
. Vance: hejs ybaifeine private 





Jim McLay ... articulateness, 
Innovation, management style 
and energy unrewarded. 


The same failure to get fee 
party message shows up in the 
Prime Minister’s choice of new 
ministers. 

Assuming that the class of 78 


had to be excluded, party 
opinion would have indicated 
fee express-train brain of Barry 

Brill, the vigorous unconven¬ 
tionality of Mike Minogue or 
the quiet application of Tony 
Fried lander. 

There are good reasons why 
each would not be an ideal 
choice. 

Brill is occasionally erratic or 
too bullheaded on policy and is 
accident prone. He also has a 
knife-edge majority in Kapiti. 

Fried lander has the same 
marginality problem in New 
Plymouth, plus doubts in the 
party hierarchy feat he has 
worked his electorate hard en¬ 
ough. 

Minogue is too maverick for 
any Prime Minister but a Sir 
Keith Holyoakc to handle 
constructively. 

But (more importantly?), 
they also share a reason for 


non-promotion: all three have 
been of suspect loyalty to the 
leader. 

Ian Shearer and Aussie 
Malcolm are on that score safe. 

But — and this applies par¬ 
ticularly to Malcolm - they 
don't cut much ice wife the 
party. 

But then, neither do 
McLachlan 'and Adams- 
Schneider, who remain in the 
Cabinet when their impending 
retirement gave the opportun¬ 
ity to drop them. ■ 

The fancy footwork applies 
even in their case, however. 
Down they have gone from the 
from bench to slots 14 and 15. 

Down, too, has gone Brian 
Talboys, to slot 13. Now, it is 
true that Talboys is retiring, so 
similar treatment might be 
justified on that score. But his 
mana in the party and fee 
country is very high and in 
many eyes would have justified 
retention at a higher level. 


By now, if you have followed 
the mercurial sidcstepper from 
Tamaki through his brilliant 
midfield sprint, you may have 
lost sight of fee bail, fee 
sidelines, the goal posts and 
even the other players. 

Well, the ball is still there in 
his hand, but after all the 
manoeuvres, he is back prac- 
tially where he started. 

It is great viewing, but fee 
object of the exercise is to score 
tries. The New-Cabinet Play 
has gained five metres, not 50. 
It is not a Cabinet of fee 1980s, 
but of 1980. 

In the 1960s, the extent of 
this reshuffle might have been 
thought bold. But in these 
dynamic times, such tinkering 
amounts (to turn Norman 
Kirk’s aphorism on its head) to 
“analysis by paralysis”. 

How long the party can put 
up with feat is a metier for a 
future column. Rest assured, 
there is growing impatience. 
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“Five new staff members? 
I couldn’t have done it 
without the Department 
of Labour’s Additional 
lobs Programme.” 


H. A. Macallster 



"The high cost of recruiting and 
training new staff is one major 
financial deterrent for any 
smaller business wishing to 
expand. But with the Additional 
Jobs Programme i was able to 
overcome this problem. In fact 
1 took on five new trainee 
machinists over a six-month 
period, three of whom are still 
working for me. And 1 was able 
to do it because of the 
Additional Jobs Programme 
weekly wage subsidy. The 


subsidy allowed me to take on 
new recruits and give them a 
chance to show me their skills. 

I was able to give them thorough 
on-the-job training and those 
who have stayed on have now 
become very valuable members 
of our staff." 

H. A. Macalister, Manager 

J. McGrath & Co Ltd, 

Clothing Manufacturers, Dunedin. 


The Department of Labour's Additional 
Jobs Programme is designed to help both 
big and small firms wishing to expand 
their business operations, by recruiting 
and training new staff. It offers all private 
sector non-farm employers a wage 
subsidy of $50 per week for every 
additional staff member taken on. paid 
throughout the first six months of 
employment, and so reduces the cost of 
staff expansion during the period of Initial 
on-the-job training. 

If you are planning to expand your 
business In this way, check out the 
Department of Labour’s Additional Jobs 
Programme first Send for full details now 
by filling in the coupon below or contact . 
your local Department of Labour office. 


Additional 
Jobs Programme 




■™«——n 

■ To Additional Jobs Programme ■ 

The Department of Labour ■' 

■ Private Bag, Wellington ■ 

Please send me further information about the B 

I Additional Jobs Programme. 

ADDRESS:. ;|. 

i . 

I .. -. 
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Economics 


Wage reduction diagnosed as unemployment cure 


Economics Writer 

A REDUCTION in wage rates 
would increase employment 
levels concluded Reserve Bank 
economist, Arthur Grimes 
after a careful study of the 
causes of unemployment. 

Speaking to the Association 
of Economists in Wellington 
last week, Grimes talked to his 
paper, A Model of the New 
Zetland Labour Market , 
Stimulated by current unem¬ 
ployment of about 6.7 per cent, 
his research attempted to shed 
light on the structure and 
workings of the labour market 
through sophisticated econ¬ 
ometric technique, making use 
of the Reserve Bank “core” 
model of the local economy. 

Grimes designed a nine 
equation ‘‘economic model” of 
labour market conditions here 
and then carried out several 
experiments by changing one 
or two conditions. He reduced 
wages to 98 per cent of their 
historical value. The effect was 
s rise in employment and out¬ 
put and a fall in unemployment. 
.“The 2 per cent reduction in' 
nominal wages was found to 
increase employment by ap¬ 
proximately 0.5 per cent while 
increasing investment and the 
capital stock as well.” 

Previous research into the 
local labour market has tended 
to either reflect the narrowly 
based judgements of workers, 
employers and other par¬ 
ticipants in labour market 
negotiations or has failed to 
make sufficient use of the an- 
alytica! Techniques available. 
“The result has been that when 
unemployment began to in¬ 
crease in the second half of the 
last decade no coherent theory' 
or policy was available to stem 
what has become the most se¬ 
rious domestic employment 
situation in 40 years.” 

NZIER’s Kerry McDonald 
and Keynesian economist 
Wolfgang Rosenberg have ar¬ 
ticulated the major opposing 
views on the trade-off between 
wages and unemployment. 

McDonald holds to 
microeconomic (partial) de¬ 
scription of the relationship 
between wage earner and em¬ 
ployer in determining salary 
and wage increases. He said 


increases are seen either in 
relation to productivity, selling 
prices and their impact on em¬ 
ployers’ total and relative input 
costs, (and in turn on profi¬ 
tability, investment or labour 
force size), and in relation to the 
cost of living and employees’ 
real (purchasing power)income 
trends. Looking at the growing 
share of gross domestic product 
(GDP) going in salary and 
wages, McDonald argued that 
the reaction was for reduced 
investment rates, leading to a 
decline in the demand for 
labour. So, increased unem¬ 
ployment in the late 1970s was 
largely the result of growth in 
the salary and wage share of 
GDP. When McDonald ex¬ 
amines after-tax earnings, he 
found that it is the government 
sector, rather than the salary 
and wage sector, that has in¬ 
creased its share of output 
(GDP). Either way, the result is 
a fall in private sector invest¬ 
ment and employment. 

Rosenberg’s is a more 
macroeconomic description of 
the relationship between real 
wages and unemployment. He 
does not concentrate on the 
market interaction between 
workers and employers, but on 
the role of wages in determin¬ 
ing incomes which in turn bring 
abuut changes in the demand 
for goods and services. His 
angle is that invest mem alone 
will not lead to more output and 
employment. Businesses must 
be convinced that there is a 
demand for their output before 
undertaking investment. 

In Arbitration Court 
proceedings, the Federation of 
Labour, the Employers Fede¬ 
ration, Treasury and the Re¬ 
serve Bank have presented 
submissions based on 
McDonald’s and Rosenberg’s 
views. Following Rosenberg, 
the Federation of Labour see 
wage increases leading to 
growth in demand (for goods 
and labour), as well as a fall in 
costs (and rise in profitability) 
as workers are encouraged to be 
more productive. 

The Employers Federation, 
on the other hand, stresses the 
McDonald analysis that wage 
increases lead to higher costs 
and lower profits. 

Treasury and the Reserve 


Bank have tended to stress the 
detrimental effects of wage 
rises on the balance of 
payments deficit. 

Grimes observed that ‘‘the 
arguments and counter¬ 
arguments reveal the complex¬ 
ities of the issues involved in 
labour market relationships. 
Each contention, when pre¬ 
sented in its own light, appears 
sensible, although incomplete. 

“It is probably that neither 
the macro nor the micro ap¬ 
proach is by itself a sufficient 
analysis of the relationship 
between wages and unem¬ 
ployment.” 

So, rather than choosing one 
view of the relationship 
between wages and em¬ 
ployment, Grimes designed a 
model which attempts to in¬ 
clude the various approaches 
and to estimate the relative 
importance of each using 
■ econometric techniques. Since 
Australian labour market re¬ 
search has tended to be of 
greater depth than its New 
Zealand counterpart, he looks 
to it for ideas when shaping his 
own analysis. 

In contrast to most local an¬ 
alysis, which looks mainly at 
the determinants of thedemand 
for labour, the influence of 
labour supply on unem¬ 
ployment has been integrated 
in to several Australian studies. 
The unemployment rate seems 
ro be a significant determinant 
of the labour supply, and the 
trend towards rises in female 
participation in the work force. 

A New Zealand model of 
labour supply might examine 
migration flows in addition to 
participation rates. 

Another Australian finding 
substantiates Rosenberg’s an¬ 
alysis. Rather than increasing 
employers 1 demand for labour, 
increased labour productivity 
was found to encourage em¬ 
ployers to diminish their em¬ 
ployment of labour while con¬ 
tinuing to produce the same 
amount. 

Grime’s model finds that the 
“supply side of the labour 
market both affects and is af¬ 
fected by unemployment The 
natural increase in the popuia-' 
tion of working age potentially 


Checking accounts disrupting analysis 


FINANCIAL innovations are and plummeted, creating un- 
™ pUn B American money certainty among analysts about 
dilr i ^ tat l? Ucs » , making it the direction in which the 
nicuit tor financial experts to economy is moving, or whether 

ake meaningful interprets- the erratic money supply 

movements are simply a shift of 
™ e beginning of the fluids from traditional cfieck- 
yy , banks and savings insti- ihg and savings.accounts into 
w ions have been offering new the “NOW” accounts. 

“umscalSnegMiSSwdera According to the Federal 

of withdrawal RcSttve ’ for ^ weck 

counts). ' y c January J4, M-JA — which 
In recent weeks “NOW” includes currency plus demand, 

accounts have sown «unm' deposits at commercial banks- 

■ “g **"**•******■ 

[basic measures of the money ’ *2300 million.,... . ■ 1 . 

fc* pply have alternately leapt . ■ M-1B includes M-lA plus, 


' At the same rime, the 
|.gsic measures of the money 
pPply have alternately leapt 



other deposits similar to 
checking accounts, including 
the new “NOW” accounts. 

The previous week, M-IB 
grew by $ 12,000 million and 
M-lA rose by $2400 million. - 
“Very large' shifts- of funds 
into interest-bearing checking 
accounts have been evident in 
early January and have dis¬ 
tuned monetary statistics,” the 
Federal Reserve said on Janr 
uary23- •- - ’ ■ 

“Because of the irregularity 
of deposit'and other flows,, it 
will take sprue time to assess the 
Impact of,these movements.” 

" Despite ,the erratic weekly 
, movements, the overall growth 
' ui the mbney.sUpply in pecepr 
.months has been relatively flat^, 




leads to increased unem¬ 
ployment through an increase 
in the labour force while the 
participation rate and migra¬ 
tion flows are both apparently 
affected by the unemployment 
rate while acting at the same 
time to help determine the level 
of unemployment." 

On the demand side it is 
noticeable that rises in unem¬ 
ployment have coincided with 
lower labour demand. So, 
demand for labour seems to 
constitute a major determinant 


of unemployment. In 1978 die 
demand for labour and unem¬ 
ployment rose at the same time. 
Grimes thinks this is an in¬ 
dication that supply conditions 
in that year offset any fall in 
unemployment that would 
lave resulted from the im¬ 
provement in labour demand 
conditions. 

The model shows a strong 
relationship between wagesand 
migration to Australia, 
revealing thatour wage policies 
may not work as well as an¬ 


ticipated because of the in¬ 
fluence on emigration. When 
unemployment rises, there is a 
large possibility that emigra¬ 
tion will also rise, but relative 
wages have a smaller influence 
on immigration patterns. 

Grimes’ paper is far loo 
complex to do justice to in this 
short article. Suffice to say that 
it is required reading for those 
interested in the causes of un¬ 
employment and in the in¬ 
fluence of earnings on em¬ 
ployment. 
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O’Brien on business 


The vain gain another chance to dwell in glory i Analysing annual accounts: Colyer Watson 


UPSTAGED again, and this 
time by an '‘intellectual’’. 
There I was, having a wee bask 
in the knowledge that the In¬ 
ternational Biographical 
Centre, Cambridge, England, 
considered I was a 
“contemporary achiever” after 
suggesting an entry in the 
IVJio's lV7io in the Common- 
wealth (NBR, January 19). 

A professional gentleman 
sent documents to NBR from 
the same organisation, relating 
to Tiie International Who’s 
Wito of intellectuals — Val IV 
{no names, but if he is classified 
as an intellectual, we have had a 
brain drain). 

This publication is high- 
class. The volume will consist 
of a “maximum of 2500 entries 
each running to 550 words 
with no abbreviations and each 
occupying a half-page of this 
important work”. 

Apparently the first three. 


volumes have "honoured” 
more than 7000 men and 
women, so the new volume will 
bring die total to nearly 10,000. 

But it is a first come, first 
served deal. You get a num¬ 
bered “invitation”, and if you 
answer “no” to the invitation, 
then your name is deleted and 
the invitation passed to another 
person. 

The deal seems very attrac¬ 
tive to intellectuals. In special 
cases, those already listed in the 
book are invited to up-date 
their biographies in later 
volumes. 

If you accept the invitation, 
“you will be asked to write you 
own biography or to get 
someone else to do it for you”. 
Now, that is a great scheme; we 
all know the problem intellec¬ 
tuals have in putting words on 
paper, which accounts for the 
incomprehensibility of many of 
their publications. 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


In the event that you or some 
mate is unable to communicate 
in the written word, never 
mind. “Our skilled editors will 
send you a simple questionnaire 
and they will write your bio¬ 
graphy for you sending you a 
typescript for correction, of 
course. 

“Every biographee, as of 
right and without charge, will 
receive a fine Certificate of In¬ 
clusion in the International 
Who's Who of Intellectuals, 
printed on parchment, hand 
lettered by a noted caligrapher, 
signed by two authorised of¬ 
ficers of the International Bio¬ 
graphical Centre, and officially 
sealed. 

‘This certificate is highly 


suirable for framing and hang¬ 
ing on a wall in home or office. 
Additional copies of the cer¬ 
tificate will be available for a 
nominal charge should they he 
required”. 

There you are; a nice cer¬ 
tificate to prove to die doubting 
that you are a fully qualified 
intellectual, and there arc 
plenty of “intellectuals" mus¬ 
ing their way round the country 
who need some form of iden¬ 
tification. 

As a natural result of inclu¬ 
sion in the book, you get the 
right to subscribe for a copy 
(copies), either the standard 
edition (craft bound in cloth) or 
the luxury edition (bound in 
real leather, with gold emb- 



Jru, n up some more business \ 


Cambridge.. 
Who’s Who. 


Intelleclualislng 


Now available in New Zealand 


Microfiche and magnetic media 
storage and retrieval systems 


lishments and name embossed 
on the front cover in gold; all 
leaves edged in gold). 

The prices are SUS85 and 
SUSI65, respectively, and if 
you pay in full on the order you 
get 10 per cent discount. Just 
the special deal intellectuals are 
always looking for in these day 
of crass materialism. 

The order form includes a 
space for American Express 
cardholders. Since the only 
credit card mentioned in Amcx, 
this seems a good opportunity 
for the local franchise holder. 
South Pacific Credit Card I .id. 


• -— 

alter sorting through the va- i 
rums university staff lists and 1 

other sources of mfonttaiioaoa ■ 

ihe nation's lurking inteilec- : 

luals. •: 

As a final come-on, to • 
centre lias a iiepotistic scheme 
lo dangle before ihc nauon's 
intellectuals: 

"T hrough the yean, to ! 
International Biographical 
Centre has found that biogra- 
plicex have wished to recoin- ! 
mend friends, relative and as¬ 
soc hues as being suitable for 
inclusion in other referenceti- • 
tics published by the centre. 

"Wo particularly encouragt . 
you to nominate young people, - 
under the age of 30, for bio¬ 
graphical inclusion in a not 
title International Youth w 
.•Uhieremcnt. You areinvitedto 
list below {un a form provided). 
those you feel may qualify''. 

That seems a bit strange, 
because all the documentation 
from this organisation empha¬ 
sises the level of their research, 
file information (“out of tm 
than a quarter of a million ac¬ 
tive hn .graphical reference fib 
at (Ik- International Biogn- 
phiia] t lent re") and so on. 

t »r is ihc whole operation,in 
its various publications, pan¬ 
dering to individual vanity? 


TRADING in animal com¬ 
modities is a tough business. 
The annual report of Colyer 
Watson Holdings Ltd makes it 
even rougher for the sha¬ 
reholder to understand, 
because the company consis¬ 
tently refuses to give detailed 
financial information on its 
trading performance. 

The profit and loss account 
for the year ended October 1, 
1980 tells the reader that group 
turnover was $65 million, 
compared with $53.9 million in 
the previous nine months ac¬ 
counting period. 

The next entry is “group 
operating profit (loss) after 
tax”; a loss of $1,077,000 as 
against a profit of $602,0000 in 
the nine months to October 1, 
1979. 

That figure is reached after 
deducting the expenses 
required to be disclosed under 
the provisions of the Compan¬ 
ies Act, (which include auditors 
fees, directors fees, interest 
costs, depreciation and rent and 
leasing charges), and setting out 
dividends and interest received. 

A note to the accounts says 
that “the group is entitled to a 
tax credit earned from the ex¬ 
port of manufactured goods 
and this is reflected in the 
group’s operating profit.” 


There is no statement of the 
costs of running the business, 
making it impossible to assess 
the comments of chairman 
Cliff Pearce when he says: “it 
has been cold comfort to see 
these sometimes dire predic¬ 
tions more than borne out by 
events of the disastrous marker 
and trading conditions through 
which we have come in the year 
under review". 

If we saw the movements in 
“costs of materials”, (in the 
broad sense, because 
Colyer Watson is both a com¬ 
modity trader and a manufac¬ 
turer) and in wages and other 
expenses in relation to the level 
of sales between thetwo periods, 
a better appreciation of those 
“disastrous" market and trad¬ 
ing conditions” could be ob¬ 
tained. 

Then we come to that “tax 
credit”. 1 commented on this in 
a review of the accounts (NBR 
February 11, 1980), and 

received a special mention at 
die annual meeting in the form 
of a reference to some com¬ 
mentators (yes, folks, in the 
plural, which is flattering) who 
had criticised ihe non-disclo¬ 


sure. 

Pearce argued that the rax 
credit was built into the costing 
system of Colyer Watson. We 
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THE slureinurket cased a I ill Iv¬ 
in the early part nflasi week. Inn 
at the lime NBR went to press 
there was un discernible trend. 

A reaction to rapid price rises 
was inevitable, because ai every 
stage in a market rise or fall 
there is a point where some 
investors will realise their per¬ 
centage gains (or losses), am 
the buyers nulntmilter the 
sellers, or vice versa. 

The murkci resumes 
general trend when the 
coughs are out of the way. 

Three weeks ago (NBR, 
January 26), a list of companies 
was given here with the coin 
ment that they mi Tit be worth a 
punt, Ixxnuse they were all 
priced below $1, and tliut al¬ 
lowed a good percentage gain 
on a rise of only u lew cents. 
Some of die stocks were tic¬ 
ked as "dogs”, in terms of 
their earnings record and mar¬ 
ket status, but others appeured 
to be useful for recovery 
potential takeover. 


Iiiteresiing price movemni- 
occurred between January 24 
and February M, a period dw 
irading weeks, less Waiaun 

1 V »v, 

'ianee Textiles went fo® 
.in **ti cents, a jump* 1 
per cent in nine LradiDj 
days. The company tws «* 
unfilled in general terms id 
NBR of February 2 
l lily Realties came out 
51 per cent increase in haul? 
prol it and a rise in ihcjiwJ’ 
dividend. It may bcddtoj® 
relate a l per cent sh>W®*J® 7 ; 

relatetoa I percent,panijjf: 

when the latter is dcscribw*; 
an increase, Iwaiusc ; 

is used to par values of Wag, 

*|. while City 

shares have a 10 cents 

The share price movedJ, 

2 cents in the nine [• 

including the lcentd^J 

but since the end of 
percentage gain has beenovt 
cent, again including a* 

rim dividend. 



Ballins Industries went from 
90 cents to 96 cents, a 
movement of 6.66 per cent, but 
there are so many rumours in 
the market about that company, 
including die theory that Lion 
Breweries may decide to make 
an offer for the Christchurch- 
based group, that there could be 
as many reasons for buying 
interest as there are investors. 

Among others on the Jan¬ 
uary 26 list, Neil Holdings is 
still attracting interest. The 
price went from 53 to 60 cents, 
a percentage gain of 13.2 per 
«nt. The shares were being 
I'given away" a few months ago 
in die 30s, and there has been 
little fundamental change to the 
housebuilding industry in the 
intervening period. 

Since die company passed 
last year’s dividend, and earned 
a miniscule profit, there seems 
to be only two possible reasons 

• for the continuing investor in¬ 
terest. 

• The first is the view that 
there is “nowhere to go hut up”, 
and if one buys a share at, say 35 
cents, there is little downside 

, . The second relates to the 
; extraordinary number .of 
'■ ratser' theories feeding the 
:• rocket these days.. 

ci ^ s started after the 

. Fletcher Challenge merger was 
; announced, in line with every 
. ownpany associated with 
timber, building, and builders 
supplies. • 

But it continued after , the 
strong market movement 
[■•• ™en October 22 and the 
- end of 1980. .. ;• 

Capital appreciation of 13.2' 
Per cent in nine day 9 up to the 



House building 
up till end of year. 


won't pick 


backing, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of one Urge shareholding 
in an estate, the scrip is widely 
held. 

Institutions have a solid 
percentage, probably a hang¬ 
over from the days when Neil 
was top dog on thesharemarker, 
with an 80 percentearningrate, 
regular dividend increases and 
a share price in the stratosphere. 

Few investment managers 
want to realise large capital 
gains, but they may be prepared 
to sell.out above the present 
price and reduce the book loss. 

Any one company with a 
share price about one-third of 
asset backing is vulnerable, 
even if it is operating in a de¬ 
pressed industry. ' 

Apart from the unwelcome 
intruder, r there is: always, the- 
possibility of a friendly ideal 
being worked out with bthfer. 
. companies. I haVe no evidence 
that anything is happening, but 
the share price rose pri reason¬ 
able turnover, so'some inves¬ 
tors are having ia piipf. Their 


7 wee k of February was 
ahead of the market. 

I have no idea wh 
one has eyes op Nell, . ; . 

» uttle chance ofhousebuUdirig" "• J ! ■.. - r-j- . . v. ■ 


... -r —UW5»«4- 

“us year, and powibly Uiser. - rr~ .*'■r ^rrrrrr^.■rrrrrr* - 
Assuming someone Wantedinvestment, thptis what buying . 
to buy into the ex-darling of the : shares is aU about* " -;,y 
sharemairket, Neil aooears a - 7 .'^ ■ ."‘.i 

sijterfora markttnt??^': No^Thowrltw neither own*.? 



argued that one out last year, 
and I still believe that the sta¬ 
tement was a dangerous one, in 
view of the ongoing discussion 
about export tax incentives, 
particularly in the light of the 
Delta Plastics’ ear-tag affair in 
the United States. 


commencing April 1,1983, and 
we can fairly ask what the 
company will do then in its 
accounts. 


small pan, that is another rea¬ 
son for the company telling us 
the amount). 


The company has a different 
view, and there is little sense in 
condnuing the argument again 
this year. 


If the new incentive system is 
more or less than that obtained 
in dollar terms under the pre¬ 
sent scheme, how do we assess 
the annual accounts on a com¬ 
parative basis? 


Colyer Watson’s relation¬ 
ship between current assets and 
current liabilities deteriorated 
during the year, for obvious 
reasons, related to the difficult 
trading conditions. 


with no attempt to isolate the 
amount, how can an outsider 
analyse Colyer Watson’s 
working capital strength? 


Let us accept that it is built in 
to the cost of production. I n that 
case a statement of the costs of 
production (expenses) could 
make an allowance in a note for 
the amount of the tax credit. 


This point is also relevant to 
the balance sheeer, because the 
amount owing from Inland 
Revenue is included in ac¬ 
counts receivable. That item 
totalled $5,919,000 compared 
with $6,665,000 in the previous 
nine months. 


Otherwise wc are left with no 
idea of the company’s true 
operating profit or loss in the 
absence of export incentive tax 
credits, or if the system 
changes. The system will 
change in the financial year, 


Given Colyer Watson’s 
sizeable turnover, although 
manufactured exports form a 
small proportion of the total, it 
is reasonable to assume that the 
tax credit is a far part of the 
$5,919,000 (and if it is only a 


While this relationship is 
struck at 5pm on a particular 
night, and is made up of various 
items which- have different 
levels of security in the form of 
current asse ts (you may not be 
able to realise the stock; there 
may bean increase in bad debts 
and so on), it is clear that an 
amount payable by the New 
Zealand Government under a 
statutory obligation is a solid 
debt. 


But, if that debt is lumped 
together with trade debtors. 


A similar point arises in the 
accounts payable section of the 
report. This item went from 
$3,782,000 in 1980 to 
$10,344,000 on October 1, 
1981, while bank overdraft 
went down $2,463,000 to 
$7,445,000. The company may 
have increased overdraft on the 
next payment day by reducing 
accounts receivable, but there is 
no explanation, even a simple 
one, of what happened in this 
area during the year. NBR 
lands on corporate desks on the 
morning of Colyer Watson's 
annual meeting, so perhaps the 
chairman's address could be 
amended to include some 
mention of these points. Wc 
will publicise the answers next 
week, if (hey arc available. 
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National Business Review 


O’Brien on business 


Inspired view ties commonsense into knots 

economists Zealand !° om,es “ 1 J. n ? a “ 0IMr y circum- — rnvrr«.i .. 



MUCH of the pain felt by 
economists in New Zealand 
society is sdf-infiicred. Last 
week a document fell from the 
back of a track into NBR's 


‘This paper is designed to 
provide a theoretical rationale 
of how the stock of money will 
interact with the commodity 
•vice level, in an unregulated 


“As the price level and the 


money sioc 
damental 


f! 


interact, the fun- 


“ d . fr f oftcn « n “ e Permanent financial sector dis- 
j em ,l niSj wh X equilibrium. Moreover, it at- 

*«*-= 

tual climate. 

Since the paper is just an 
example of die genre, there is no 
need to mention the author’s 
name here, but we can explain 
that ir relates to monetary 
matters and the appropriate 
policy methods to control the 
money side of the economy. 

Well, we think that is what it 
mc^ns, after reading the in¬ 
troduction. If we are wrong, 
there is no prize for the fust 
feeder who gives the correct 
interpretation. 


disequilibrium 
becomes worse, especially in 
thecase in which the interaction 
generates increases in both. In 
essence this paper is a partial 
monetary theory of inflation 
and/or an inflation theory on 
money determination. 

"As a corollary, the dis- 
equihbria situation is unstable 
m inflationary conditions, 
which implies that non-market 
regulatory measures are best 
suited for dealing with econ¬ 


omies in inflationary circum¬ 
stances. This finding accords 
with those who argue for an 
incomes policy, a more direct 
non-money price rationing 
system of the goods for sale 
(coupons) ,a firm upper ceiling 
bn the volume of government 
debt, or for constraints on the 
ceiling rate of growth of the 
money stock”. 

That is just the introduction. 
The paper goes on for eight 
pages in a similar style. Such 
jargon might be acceptable in a 
document limited to learned 
publications setup by people of 
like mind who specialise in 
writing for learned publica¬ 
tions and reading the works of 
other contributors. 

Even in that case,it is a sterile 
exercise, because the essence of 
having an important message 
for mankind is being able to tell 
mankind the nature of the 
message. Economists, and the 
rest of us, do not live in a vuo_ 



revered leaders word?) gets mnnevnr;»• 
upset when Us inspired views .n 
are at [nuked in the marketplace i u ^ 

on “non-inidlKiujI” g r.,Lh. jllsl ;™ ' hc “pta* 

fulling realise lhal Hie mar- fare 

kctplucc anywhere,us well ns in author wha! k 

New Zealand, opomre, 

y> lire mtauna !.\JS 75“ 

When the inspired view* are 
written in language which only 
n handful win understand, the 
writers have no one to blame 
but themselves if they are ig¬ 
nored. 

Perhaps we can translate the 
ner’s introduction into F.ng- 


John Kenneth Galbraith 
plain language 

uum, isolated from the realties 
of the day to day world. 

The “industry” (is econ¬ 
omics an industry, profession, 
trade, occupation, science, art 
or commgnsense made hard - 
to quote rather loosely and 
possibly inaccurately from our 



This paper explains from a 
theoretical base Imw the 
amount of money and prices 
aficci each other to ensure 
supply and demand in the 
money markets will never be 
equal at a given price for 
money, if the market is left free 
of outside intervention. 

‘It also tries to show that the 


. 

re.,™"' “ ** - * 

II NHIt has got it vm,, 
ihen we fall bjfon a2 
explanation in sonwoori 
handwriting at the end of fo 
paper, after various reb|j» 
Mnps between banks and other 
liiuincmi institutions have beta 
analysed in the eight m 
document. ™ 

“Seems the hanks get rida 
- finance houses and other 
non-hunk institutions will be 
■squeezed out, REALS are it 
traduced - Social Credit will 
become’ the government' 
Hence, all is solved”. 




11 olsu to snow Inal the - 

degree of inequality between ,Many Royal Commissions, 
supply and demand is subject to Committees of Inquiry aol 
constant change. ‘•filer bodies engage rewis 


constant change. 

"It follows that the gap 
between supply and demand is 
hkely to change more rapidly 
with high inlluiinn, suggesting 
the best way ol dealing with 
inflation is to introduce policies 
which tackle other aspects ol 
the economy, and eventually 
How on to the financial mir- 
kets”. 

In looser terms, the in¬ 
troduction to the paper may he 
another way of saying that you 

can control either t he ainuimi of 


-- engage rewrite 
people to edit their reports ad 
present them in undcrstandaHe 
Ionn to a wide public. 

If economists warn ibepub¬ 
lic to take them seriously, they 
might adopt the sumepraaia, 
'•i a i least re-read three wdl- 
fcin nvii comoniists who explain 
filings in an umlcrilandiblf 
maiinei: l-’riedmnn, Galbnidi 
and -Samuels* m. Whether ibox 
economists’ commcnu at 
riglu or wrong is inmiaieriiL 
IVople t.m uiidersund tvluc 
fiiey me .saying. 


■ ;• . 
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Contracting the Clyde alarms hydro workers 

. . W S2L‘!"£"2' major hydro projects could be social, rc ,ire menI and Ion.- , , ... 


by Ann Taylor 

A PRECEDENT that may lead 
to the running down of Min¬ 
istry of Works and Develop¬ 
ment construction and design 
teams has been set by the 
Government's decision to al¬ 
low .private contractors to 
lender for the construction of 
the controversial Clyde dam. 

. The PSA and Workers Un¬ 
ion maintain the “political” 
decision has no apparent cost- 
benefit and threatens the ten¬ 
ure, team-nature, collective 
technological knowledge and 
lifestyle of members who have 
followed the hydro projects. 

PSA members at the Twizel 
and Cromwell sites last week 
asked CSU president David 
Thorpe to try to persuade the 
Cabinet Works Committee to 
change the decision. 

Thorpe met with Works 
Minister Bill Young three 
weeks ago but was given no 
assurance that the decision 


would be reviewed. 

Young, described as the 
"meat between the sandwich” 
by one of the parties to the 
meeting, is said to have been 
advancing a case for his 
department while keeping in 
line with the Cabinet decision. 

Young gave three key rea¬ 
sons for the decision: 

• The Government's pro- 
private enterprise policy; 

• Pressure on government 
by the Contractors Federation; 

• The need to build local 
expertise as a basis for winning 
overseas contracts. 

The decision indicates a new 
confidence in private contrac¬ 
tors to undertake the work more 
cheaply than the MOWD. 

Speaking at the ceremony to 
mark the completion of the 
Moawhanga tunnel at the 
Tongariro power scheme in 
December 1979, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rob Muldoon said there was 
no way of proving that work on 


major hydro projects could be 
done more cheaply by privare 
enterprise “unless contract and 
government-employed man¬ 
power started work on the same 
job, with the same resources at 
the same time". 

He sa id the Government was 
in the position of a marriage 
guidance counsellor “being 
advised that the only solution is 
to shoot one of the partners”. 

‘It has no intention of doing 
that,” he declared. 

Workers’ Union general 
secretary, Dan Duggan has ac¬ 
cused Young of “ratting” on his 
own work force. He predicts a 
fast change in attitudes by his 
union’s members — the 
MOWD wage workers. 

The 140 workers employed 
on the Clyde site and those on 
the Twizel camp who expect to 
move to the Clyde project will 
be forced to relinquish their 
careers with the MOWD and 
the concomitant housing. 


social, retirement and long- 
service benefits. 

Duggan protests that the 
“loyal, stable” work force that 
has followed the hydro works, 
and who expected another 20 to 
25 years'employment lias been 
“kicked in the guts”. 

“The lenni nature generated 
over tile years will he broken by 
die private contractors, who 
will only employ workers lor 
the duration of a project," lie 
claims. 

Thirty per cent of wage 
workers on MOWD coiiMruc- 
tion sites have been with [he 
ministry for five years or more. 
Supervisory staff aredevcluped 
from this force. 

About 25 per cent of the 
“mechanical” quarter of the 
construction workers are ap¬ 
prentices. Private contractors 
could not support this number 
of relatively unproductive 
workers, according to MOWD 
sources. 
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Wjl take mbrecareofyoo 


'- bmiirikiohl'i'Ji'rjiiitiipnv 

idem Tuny Mills savs the 
c i iuvernmeiit lus iIik.wii a real 
l challenge “They are saving 
'* hereyour chaikcio show wm 

1 van do it’." 

1 Mills insists he js well aware 
of the problems associaied with 

tlie MOW'D workers and sa\s: 
"Wlwcvcr dues the job we still 
1 need the l.ibmir." 

Mills argues that Incal coil 
tractors must establish a iraek 
recoiil and a sound domestic 
base belore tliev can cx|H>rl 
cxpeni.se. And tin- overseas 
participation that lie sees as 
inevitable oil the Clyde .site 
must he "on the basis'of joint 
ventures with the local partner 
having the major share ... On 
the Clyde dam there will be no 
more than a dmeii people 
coming in from overseas." 

The technical expertise, 
available internationally would 
thus he transferred to the local 
construction industry. 

The industry’s claims that 
private cuinraciurs would 
rediicccostsby Klpcrcciu were 
bused on exercises in Australia. 
Aincriui and Britain, Mills 
said. “Ihere has imi been a 
similar exercise here." 

Fhe irony is iliat local cmi- 
| tractors - apart from the likely 
contenders io a consortiuni, 
Downers. Metcher Gnist ruc¬ 
tion, McConnell Dowell and 
Wilkins Davies - could nut 
afford to lender. 

Fletchers approach to 
project work “would seem the 
most realistic", according to a 
MOWD source who suggested 
that CaiJella, responsible |ur 
pa.rt of the 1 nngariro project, 
might supply the "overseas" 1 
expertise. i 

Downers was involved in the 1 
last major hydro project which 
went to private enterprise. i 

A National Ciovcmiiieiii in i 
ihv laic 1950s, |„||„wing , 
similar private enterprise t 
principles, conn nil ted the 1 


■ IMmgh j am llld 

• '«■“'<■• first to , Eg 

1 “■"■IMny, Cubit,,. Thaffc 

: •'!'<> "it the Qu,ha.hu,2 

i ‘•ulipiiaui Hu’S 

project. 

*he cum 
. n-u e-.pMto hydro 

tHHernmen, required £. 
ill itu I aii experienced partner 
1 he result was a British-Swa' 
ci’"sort mm of Cu!% 
/.sclmkke. 

. ^Fuiageineni and constiuc- 

• 1,0,1 ‘I'llicultics between & 
“'•'delayed the worktwoj^ 
and the consortium uliinuith 
asked to lie relievedofthcuftt 

I o avert total disaster. 
particularly between the ore- 
seas management and iheNw 
Zealand work fora on the site 
- the (iovernment was forced 
to accept a revised consortium 
which included Downers in d* 
dominant management posi- 
lion. 

Since then, increasing pa- 
lions of the MOWD-Nh 
Z ealand Electricity hjdm 
projects have been suborn- 
Mac ted in private contractor 
Hut ilte overall design ail 
management has remained o 
the hands ol the MOWD. 

lhe genera t ion of exportable 
expei Use is no panacea for the 
workers ..ji the site, whe<t 
wages are too high to compel 
with, s.iy, Thai and Malayan 
labour which might be cm- 
ploveil on projects involving 
local expanse. 

The MOW'D, NRR wastcU 
has gone ahead and plannedthe 
job completely - cranragt, 
ba telling, plant aiul cable mu 
i a>nt factors are therefore be: 
asked to he “materials hin- 
diets". 

And Duggan questionslw» 
UHieh ol the landed expertise 
will! >e generated given that ik 
overall control and design « 


the project remains 
MOWI). 


I d icint get to be 
where I am today 
without knowing about 
COWAN'S 
Fine Art Paper’ 
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Meat industry 


Southland dispute, snowballing could cut returns 

MEAT Industry officiahs are ing for some time, and its po- specifically to sort out whether Him i f I r u •„ 

apprehensively watching tential to add ro processing the Ocean Beach works should if the men will agree to the already receiving far less than 

developments in a costs is recognised by Labour be paid the differential as a vJ c pmp“ny operating its seventh the $20a Inmb that Agriculture 

slaughtermen s dispute , n Minister, Jim Bolger. location allowance The works \ffit ■ cha,n - II i installed for Minister Duncan MacIntyre 

Southland wh,ch could have Four years ago, .he Ocean said it was having difSrv W*- H some years, but the slaughter- hoped for earlier in the season, 

rolling effects and reduce re- Beach Freezing Company getting employees. ^ ' V..'- - .. I ^ will not allow it ro begin Should the Alliance pay up, the 

turns for the farmer. started paying its workers a After more than a year of lSI '* T v 9 operating. co St 0 f processing each lamb 

Settlement on the unions productivity bonus which re- study. Grills ruled that the v ySSf* ' S y«RnB Li adi management will go up by 35 cents at least, 

terms would threaten to result suited in wages there leaping could be paid an additional S6 a Jvj ““ the Meat Workers Union Until now, works seasons, 

in slaughtermen throughout ahead of those in other works, day. He was confirming whar - . fV-i sub-branch there are emphatic since the disastrous one in 

die counipf churning an extra The differences paid to the Indinitrial Commission had 4 ' 'V-V- f ! >l>« h»vc an agreement to 1977/78, have been good, with 

$30 a week. slaughtermen at the various already ruled - that the BV:- < ,* ' l Fy S6 a day more ihan any ncar-record kills. 

The dispute is at the Alliance works led to considerable in- payment was accemable wk i works in Southland. But there is a drought in 

Freezmg Company s works at dustrial trouble, mainly in Alliance slaughtermen never HI ® olh P ar “ cs a ? ree ^at if the Northern Southland and 

Lornevdle, near Invercargill, 1978, the year of the infamous accepted the Grills decisions % feSfeh- ■ ! AllianLC gives its men what farmers arc wanting their stock 

where slaughtermen went on Ocean Beach prosecutions And the fact that their Ocean Jim Botanr wom«ri y - l !! cy ^ lll J have 10 ki,,cd - So far » ^ other three 

smke on January 29 for an extra debacle and the controversial Beach counterparts were long-term effecte receive a further S6 a day. Southland works have kept up 

$6 a day. sheep-slaughtering protest by receiving an extra S 3 n imw a 1 he spiral will thereforestart with demand, but they are un- 

Their claim is based on a farmers in Inverc£gill. week has rankled since that nul they giot the $6 a again, spreading to all four likely to cope for much longer, 

differential that neighbouring Before that, the then Labour "me. " f Z*'L Southland works and, all par- The longterm effects, 8 if 

Ocean Beach slaughtermen get, Minister, Peter Gordon, called Alliance unionists say an al flown to InverS rtiH? 6 ? h “ d t,es a gf ee > out ^ che province Alliance gives in, are par- 

which is regarded as a location a compulsory conference, lowance for Ocean Beach on a the issue whh Anf a n ,? m^ h r^ ' ^ W ^“ d n ° l be long ll cu,arl y wo "y'ng Bolger, the 

allowance Ocean Beach, near chaired by industrial mediator location basis is no lonecr before slaughtermen at every Government and the industry. 

Bluff,is about 24 kilometres Walter Grills, to try to sort out wmanted anvwav because h S thn ^ H , J? e cfl in countr >' wou,d be Thc company, which ironic.illy 

as-* - in is SSZ “ 3“ y=rr has “ s&Mrjss 

The dispute has been brew- Gnlh „ as ordered strike end decided nSr .0 ren .rn some^oYpUrSryho^ p a s«do„Zhe /“io'h fr0m *" 


From legendary Talbot comes 

The new spirit 

of the open road! 

H . 


•• We came over the crest and into the 
valley. Ahead of us lay an open loping 
stretch of road. As we drove on, the road 
dropped gently, ran flat and diagonally 
across the valley floor and then started to 
rise toward the valley's rim. Before it 
reached the top, there was an ‘S’ that 
flicked right, then suddenly left. 

After a long and beautiful day, hours of 
enjoyable driving, a sudden moment of 
concern. Change down quickly. Just a 
touch of the big front disc brakes. Faster 
than I should be, but confident. In that 
instant my Talbot Alpine GLS became the 
car J expected it to be. 


EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Electronic ignition. [Tick .kkI Pinion steering Independent 
suspension. Power assisted front disc brakes. Hatchback versatility Fold down 
rear seat. Load adjustable headlamps. Electric hatch release. Full performance style 
insti umentation including no less than 1 0 watchdog warning lights. Digital clock. 

'^t and rear inertia seat belts. Moated rear window plus electric wash/wipe, 
tear fog lamps. Plus, naturally; stereo- radio cassette player 




The balance was superb. 

With my foot down I could feel the 
front wheels pulling us through. Positive 
steering. Driving acceleration. 

There are, I believe, only a few drivers who 
would really appreciate a car like this. To 
me driving is a valued freedom. It is a love 
to which the neto Talbot Alpine responds. 
The new Talbot Alpine is a different style of 
car from the dull average. 

It needs a different kind of driver. 77 

The looka of th^ newTalbot are clean and 
functional yet there's more than a touch of 
European elegance. It is a practical family-sized 
hatchback that drives as though 
It was bred at Le Mans.. ; 

You need all the modern words to describe the new 
Talbot Alpine GLS. Efficiency.. Technology. Torque; 
Precision. In addition there is the built In 
performance values .; 
of jhe legendary Talbot marque. V 

From Taibot, the nbw spjrtt ol rndtorjhg. 
coniestherj^WAlplhe-^i . . . t- 
fhe^p/r/f of^epp^d^ac^. v. . 

At your Todd ; • \- 'im ■n j 

Todd 
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671,000 readers can’t be wrong. 

New Zealand's most read* newspaper is in great 
snape. 

Now the Sunday News offers a bigger 
share of the advertising dollar. 

Sunday News has punch, power and 
potential. - - 

If vnil aro in 273,000 or 28.6% ofeU 
It you are in males 20 and over read 

retail fnnri Sunday News. He's 

\ u tail, tUUU, intonated In sport, 

fU rn I Sh I na S, cur ' ant nm. motoring 

» »_ 1 and contributes 

leiSUre, home primarily to the decision 

handyman or ZZTslX?' 
just want to News - 




move your 
merchandise 
quickly, then 
you can’t 


In the Northern region 
alone 147,000 or 33.0V# 
of all females 20 and 
over read Sunday 


on how to make 
yourdoliarwork 
7 days a week 


afford to ignore win. 

kh<D nruA/esr r\ t Her interests are 

me power OT fashion, leisure, navel 

Sunday News. a/,£/ff0od ^ es - 
New Zealand’s 
fastest growing 
circulation. 

100,000 
increase in 
9 years. 

Sunday News is delighted 
to quote McNair Surveys 
(NZ.) Ltd, one of the world's 
most reliable sources of 
media information. 

* McNair Survey 1980 


Hcfo should not be 
Ignored. 

ff you're In the pet care 
business, don't 
underestimate selling in 
Sunday News. 
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Management 


Sit up straight... you’re on television 


Sunday News facts speak for themselves. $ 15 , 00(1 
sales from one advertisement. 40,000 entries from 
one promotion. It's these kind of results that' 

few media buys can offer. 
Talk to your Marketing 
% 23™* department or 
advertising agency 
family, iashion and now, or ring Sunday 
mstyiepurchasing News Advertising 

165.000 or 38.6% of all n . . ^ ana 9J 
males 20 years andover UaVICl I 6ap6, tOf 

Hms^ ndT Y 'Zlf jn more information 

every week. 

He's interested in ’sport, 
cars, has hlg spent ling 
power and, yus, lie’s 
interested in girls. 


by Grev Wiggs 


See how wo move. 

Our nfrculatlon Is bounding In the 80's. 
Ride a winning slroak with Sunday News 
The Nations leading newspaper wUh 
the fastest growing circulation In the cow J 


iik'i'iilSr: ■ 



IF you are an executive 
spokesperson for a national 
organisation or an acknow¬ 
ledged expert in your field, the 
likelihood of your being invited 
to appear on television can be 
quite high. 

News and public affairs are 
features of television pro¬ 
gramming which derive their 
life and vitality from the prin¬ 
cipal source of all good televi¬ 
sion material — people. 

The commercial considera¬ 
tions of your appearance on 
television can be sobering. 
Your performance on the 
screen could mean thousands of 
dollars worth of favourable (or 
unfavourable) publicity for 
your organisation. 

The paralysing effect of the 
television camera’s basilisk eye 
or the non-stop, intrusive 
questioning of the interviewer 
is well known and feared. 

Various training courses are 
available, some run by public 
relations consultants in the 
pursuit of servicing their 
clients’ communication needs. 

Consultus’ permanent tutor 
for its courses bears a name 
calculated to strike apprehen¬ 
sion into the hearts of novi¬ 
tiates. But Ian Fraser, the im¬ 
placable and often relentless 
interviewer of Newsmakers, 
was to prove a sympathetic, 
patient and considerate in¬ 
structor. 

Tony Farrington, a Consul¬ 
tus principal, with a consider¬ 
able background of current af- 
affairs television, assisted 
Fraser and the course was held 
at the production house of 
Concept Video, Wellington. 

The fimmorning starts with 
class members being invited to 
introduce themselves and give 
careers outline and back¬ 
grounds. 

We proceed to the first for¬ 
mal tuition, based on a bro¬ 
chure entitled The do’s and 
don 'tsojtelevision interviews by 
Fraser. 

The five-page document 
contains a mine of information 
ror would-be television per¬ 
formers and Fraser illuminates 
the written instrucrion with 
examples. 

“There seems to be a con- 
sptracy among television 
producers to provide soft easy- 
cnairs which induce you to 
stump and give the appearance 
of withdrawal,"he says. 

'Physical messages are im¬ 
portant. So sit straight with 
your feet on the floor and don’t 
cross your legs. 

. Preserve the illusion of an 
mterview by addressing the 
■ * nt ® rvie wer, not the camera.” 

^ instructions follow on what 
_ Wear and what to avqid in 
C® Nothing. Don’t wear 
onghr colours - some flare on 
me camera. Discretion in 
wtour, pattem and fabric is the 
^ocd. Bulges in your suit and 
Prominent lapel badges get 
.between the viewer and the 


In general, don’t drink beer ' 
or spirits before a performance, 
he warns, or you’ll sweat and 
your blood vessels will show. 

To reduce tension and ner¬ 
vousness, undertake some ex¬ 
ercises beforehand (Fraser ' 
demonstrates with a speech 
exercise involving a haka-like 
gesture of a protruded tongue, 
calculated to promote saliva 
flow and prevent drying up). 

There is a discussion on the 
relative advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of studio and film in¬ 
terviews. 

Scriptwriting comes in for 
significant attention. Things to 
avoid - the overworked cliche, 
the delicate euphemism, pom¬ 
posity, statistics. Things to 
strive for - simple words, clear 
meanings, concrete rather than 
abstract expressions. 

The indoctrination is over 
and the count-down is begin¬ 
ning to the first on-camera test, 
professionally known as 
“pieces to camera". Each par¬ 
ticipant has been asked to 
prepare a 90-second statement 
on a prescribed subject and be 
ready to read it. We proceed to 
the studio. 

While the first speaker is 
being seated before the earn¬ 
er a s, the res t of us take a position 
in the control room facing one 
of the monitors. The videotape 
is ready to roll and record not 
only every syllabic, but every 
drop of sweat. 

In the studio, preliminaries 
disposed of, the full lighting 
flashes on, the count-down 
begins, the speaker is cued with 
a wave of the hand. We look and 
listen. 

In the first reading there arc 
problems of phrasing, breath¬ 
ing and articulation so the 
meaning of the piece does not 
always emerge. 

And 'as other participants 
follow in quick succession, 
other difficulties are perceived. 
Too many points being made in 
the time span. A dull open¬ 
ing. Too complex a sentence 
structure. Long words that tax 
comprehension. A tame end¬ 
ing. Even a tendency to pon¬ 
tificate. 

Back around the tabic, wc 
view the playbacks and Fraser 
painstakingly analyses each 
speaker's effort. 

The criticism is frank and 
penetrating, tactful but un¬ 
sparing. -It is also persuasive 
and the participants find 
themselves nodding in 
agreement. They begin to 
supplement the criticisms, of 
themselves and others. 

The major problem, Fraser 
says, lies in the scripts. He calls 
for more basic English, fewer 
points, more variety in sentence 
length. He pleads for an open¬ 
ing headline and the use of 
concrete examples rather than 
abstractions. 

All agree to rewrite their 
“pieces”. 

Lundi is compressed into a 


: ,n * e 8Ure your collar 

•; y.^rinkle, trick your coat 


, unto your 


bum,” says 


half-hour period and a glass of i 
wine is permitted. Most refuse 
it# for ahead lies the reality of 
the interview, already referred 
to as the confrontation.. 

Fraser outlines the. 


TOP executives who do not come naturally by a television 
presence In Interviews are beginning to learn how to cul¬ 
tivate one. Grev Wiggs took a close-up look at a two-day 
television workshop conducted by the Wellington PR-firm, 
Consultus, for the nominated spokespeople of national 
organisations. 


tioning and again we descend 
the stairs to the control room. 

Camera checks and voice 
level checks are nowold hat and 
the interviewer and subject are 
ready for cueing. 

Fraser is quickly into his 
stride and soon exhibits the first 
characteristics of a top inter¬ 
viewer. He has done his re¬ 
search and he knows his sub¬ 
ject. His questions are probing. 

Early, he seeks and obtains a 
commitment of opinion. 

“In that case," says Fraser 
chillingly, “how do you ac¬ 
count far the statement by Mr 
X of your organisation which 
expresses a completely con¬ 
tradictory viewpoint?” 

Again. “You art avoiding the 


question. Will you answer yes 
or no?” 

Again. “Let me put a 
hypothetical question.” 

One by one they face the 
camera... and Fraser. 

In the hushed control room, 
the atmosphere has a knife- 
edge tension. Why has this 
friendly tutor suddenly become 
a ruthless interviewer? 

There are vibrations of 
sympathy for the interviewee, 
silent applause for the success¬ 
ful reply, warm murmurs of 
congratulation on his return to 
the control room. 

Fraser replays the interviews 
and again at considerable 
length reviews the successes 
and failures. 


Next day, the two exercises 
are to be repeated. 

“Pieces to camera” will be 
read again with the new Scripts. 
The scripts will be more direct, 
simpler,and making only a few 
main points. So the perfor¬ 
mances will be more natural, 
stronger and more convincing. 

The interviews are then 
reconducted. The subjects are 
similar, the questions are dif¬ 
ferent. And so are the responses 
coming from better poised, 
better conditioned subjects: 

Again, the new tapes are 
meticulously dissected and 
discussed 

"With the interview,” says 
Fraser, “I'have given you the 
worst possible option — I 
deliberately put you into a 
win-lose situation. Nothing 
again will be as bad as that. 

“You are already learning to 
handle the studio conditions of 
extreme heat and light, to ig¬ 


nore the lack of audience feed¬ 
back and to kill the process of 
self-analysing what you have 
just said. 


“You must realise it is a 
performance and like all per¬ 
formers you have to pour in the 
energy. Forget the unseen 
audience. You are having a 
conversation with the inter¬ 
viewer. Answer directly ... 
evasion is the one thing you 
can’t afford. 


“The basis of the whole thing 
is naturalness. We are aiming 
all the rime for utter simplicity 
of communication.” 


A short time after the course 
was held, one of the class ap¬ 
peared in an interview. He was 
at ease, natural, ready to reply to 
questions directly and clearly. 
Sitting erect. Talking to rhe 
interviewer, not the camera. 
Using simple words. 

Take a bow, Mr Fraser. 
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IMPORT LICENCE TENDERING SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 


Pursuant to the Import Control Regulations 1073, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/246) the Secretary of 
Trade and Industry, acting under delegated authority te calling tenders for Import licences for the goods 
specified below. These goods constitute “Lot Three" and the closing time end date for tendera is 
6.00pm, 14th April 1981. Instructions for prospectlvs tenderers and the general terms and conditions 
which apply to the submission and acceptanoe of tendera are sot out In the Guide to the Import Licence 
Tendering Scheme. Copies of this guide and tender forms may be obtained from the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the Customs Department. Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar, Import 
Licensing Tendering. Department of Trade and industry. Private Bag, Wellington. Tenders for "Lot 
Three" will be opened on 16 April 1081 and official results will be published In the New Zealand 
Gazette. 


Lot 3- 

- ROUND ONE 

TENDER 

ITEM 

TARIFF 

NO 

CODES 

ITEMS 

1981/61 

Ex 62.006 

•82.01.001 



62.01.012 

62.01.016 

82.01.016 

1981/82 

Ex 62.006 

82.02.009 

82.02.028 

1981/63 

66.006 

Ex 65.03.000 
Ex 66.04.000 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


1STROUND 
ALLOCATION 


LICENCE 
UK IT 
SIZE 


NO OF UNITS 
A TENDERER 
MAN BO FOR 


Travailing 

Other 


rugs and blankets alactrlcally heated $ 6,000 


$ 1,000 


Bad, table, toJIsi and kilchan linen other than plain. 
Curtains and other furnishing articles other then plain 


$40,000 


$4,000 


Other headgear and parts thereof other than goods of Item 
Code 66.000 


$14,000 


$1,400 


6E.06.000 
66.06.000 
06.06.000 
66.06.009 
Ex 66,06.009 
Ex 66.06.009 


11K Barots 

21G Uniform hate and caps 
20B Other hats and headgear 
01C Bathing caps and hate 
11L Crash helmets 
10F Other headgear 


1981/64 

Ex 68.025 
60.025 

68 . 10.000 

69.09.001 

69.O0.OOB 

Other anfclea of plastering material 

Pota, Jara & almllar anlotsB of a kind commonly used for tha 
. conveyance or packing of goods 

11L Troughs, tuba and similar receptacle* of a kind used In 
agriculture 

$ 10,000 

$ 1,000 

1981/6B 

71.025 

6x71.12,001 
Ex 71.12.000 
Ex 71.13.000 
Ex 71.14.000 

Other Jewellery and goldsmiths and silversmith* wares 
08K Iwdudlng good* of Item Codes 71.000 and 71.020] 

O0F 

-$78,000 

$7,500 



Ex 71.15.010 

- "■ -■ • '> - 

. 1 '• 


1081/86 

71.030 '•*; 

Ex 71.16.001 
71.16.000 
71.16.000 
Ex 71.16.009 

fmiiatlan Jeweltarv 

01 J 

OSD 

19A 

$50,000 

$ 6,000 

1981/67 

73.080 

* 73.30.000 

2IG .Stoves, solid fuel 

$50,000 

$ 10,000 

1981/88 

Ex 73.066 

73.40.051 

Fittings of fron end steel for ships, boats and other vessels 

$ 20,000 

$ 2,000 

1981/60 

Ex 73.064 

■ 73,38.000 

. 51C Stainless steal hoffoware NO 6 , 

$26,000 

$5,000 

1981/70 

Ex 73,084 

73.36.060 

• 79C Other domestic articles of Iron dr. steel ’. 

’ *io.poo 

$5,000 

10B1/71 

Ex 74.030 

/: 74.18.000 

Oflw ertidte of * kind commonly,ua#d for dorriestld . ; 

$60,000 

$ 6 , 000 ;- 


. . ' - 

purP.M*". Mnhary-ware and Indoor um — ; .of tXJpper.-- ’ • 

'• ••. • ■• ••-• 

1081/72 

Ex 76.030 

76.15.006 

’. ArticJaa of a kind Domrnonly'uadd for dorpMilo piirpdaea'j: 

j '$ 20 , 060 '. £ 

•$ 2 , 000 ' 




sanHary.wara for Indoor (jh ^ of akinilnlunv' 


1981/73 

Ex 78,036 

. ,.7e.18|04j 

'' "■ Ftttlhga of aluminium for abbe, boats and pthM' v«W**» , u-. 

, . .. •' . - . 11 . . ‘ I: l •• . 

;^to.obpV^: 

;-'4iopo-'' 


;.t 


NOTE} 


Tenderers 
the goods 


erors should refer,to this Custbrps -tariff and ihe lrrippri Ue6hsl6g SchedUlq fpr S jdpflnlfive daeiJrtptlon of 
goods‘Included jn’tha list above,:' :• -V.:• - -/yj y ? y ' • i, • £ V;' • .v.*; ■;£. ;• • 
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Advisers avoid critical cross-checks 


Media 
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by Warren Berryman TLllo , ~~~~ ; ; ... won out over past miscnnccp- 

PARTand parcel to the con 21 a In which Warren Berryman considers tions about the costs or benefits 

cent of mE ii? ™ u® An,8 ^ a " Freed ° m °* Information and Privacy Acta In of secrecy. 

iibility « the oXticnZ Sh o^rTw “ C ° mPareS ,he Unl “ Sta,6S , The °“ an Act 1975 

civil servants will advise their ** 8 h 0Ur own ‘ (sections 10 and 21) binds the 

SSSr® =SS? S=™r“ 


sibility is the assumption that 
civil servants will advise their 
minister well. This assumption 
may notalways be well founded 
in New Zealand. 

Some years ago die Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries 
passed a regulation outlawing 
commercial diving for crayfish. 
There were, at the time, some 
50 licensed crayfish divers 
whose means of livelihood was 
out-lawed by a stroke of the 
bureaucratic pen. 

_ This was delegated legisla¬ 
tion, a change in a regulation. 
There was no need to have the 
law go before Parliament for 
debate. 

The ministry'5 fisheries 
management division was 
under pressure from big fishing 
lobby groups to get rid of the 
divers. The divers had no for¬ 
mal association. 

But a group of Wellington 
divers took the matter to the 
Statutes Revision Committee 
and succeeded in having the law 
revoked. 

When announcing the new 
legislation, the Fisheries Min¬ 
ister said the ban on divers was 
a conservation measure. 

But the diver's group dis- 
. covered that fisheries scientists 
employed by the ministry had 
not been consulted on the 
matter. The submissions pre¬ 
sented to the Statutes Revision 
Committee by the divers were, 
compiled mostly from infor¬ 
mation that was in fact gathered 
originally by the ministry's own 
scientists. 

Scientific evidence showed 
the huge waste of crayfish 
caught in craypots and sup¬ 
ported a case that diving, with 
i ts selective harvesting was the , 

best way of conserving this re- , 

source. 

In short, the divers’ group 
played the scientific section of : 
the ministry off against the 
management section. 

The divers' argued rhat the j 
Minister had been misled, or at t 
[east had not been given all the f 
facts, by his own civil serva nts. 3 
They said the ban was not what 
he purported it to be, but was ( 
instead an unfair infringement t, 
on their rights and liberties. „ 
Had the ministry’s fisheries a 
scientists chosen to withhold a 
information from the divers r 
under the Official Secrets Acr, 
the Minister may never have w 
received the benefit of srien- Z 
tific advice, and a small econ- si 

omi< ?_, u . nit ’ Ae cra yfish divers, f, 
would have been legislated out « 
of existence on a false assump- b 

(“Hie bureaucrats at the ° 
ministry’s management divi- 
sion were far from happy about m 
having their regulation 
reversed by the Statutes Revi- „ 
sion Committee. Divers have h 
since gone to the Ombudsman n< 
with allegations of harassment kj 
by marine inspectors. The fee ™ 
for a crayfish diving licence was th 
increased from $10 to $100. in 
Only one licensed crayfish 
d iver is still operating). O 

Crayfish divers, being a oi 
small group, are relatively un- at 
important. w 

But any economic group al 
subject to regulation can be 
subjected to the same sort of O 
E gu,a . lloI, which at 
business., m 

While all the decision-mak- ix 

S*. delegated gc 

legislation is . secret, while pi 


passing the regulation may not 
ry be the real reasons. 
k Those materially affected by 

ig a new regulation have no access 
h. to the data on which the deci¬ 
le sion was based. Thus they are in 

rs no position to argue the deci- 
w sion. 

lc Secrecy can also perpetuate 

the “emperor with no clothes 
i- syndrome”, whereby ministers 
i- are assumed to have good rea- 
e sons for their actions (albeit 
r secret ones) when no such rea¬ 
sons exist. The secret report 
8 guiding a ministerial decision 
5 may beamythoritmayconrain 
j lies, false assumptions, or 

: methodological garbage. There 

is no publicly available 
evidence to support a contrary 
1 view. 

| Novia Scotia tried to create f 
■ an appeal authority consistent 
with the principle of ministerial I 
responsibility by directing ap¬ 
peals for denied information 
first to the departmental head 
and then to the minister. 

This was intended to pre- I 
serve ministerial responsibility 
to the legislature. An appeal to 
the courts (open to the public) 
and an independent judiciary 
was rejected, because it was 
thought to interfere with min- I 
isterial responsibility. 

But critics pointed out that 
the departmental head would 
be guided by his minister. And 

when the appeal eventually 
went to the minister, he would 
be acting as judge in his own 
cose. I 

The argument that an appeal 
to the courts would interfere 
with ministerial responsibility I 
is largely spurious. Such an I 
open appeal to an independent 
judiciary would increase, not 
o’jninish, the Minister's re- I 
sponsibility to Parliament t 
because it would prevent him I 
from concealing information 
for his own personal political 
advantage. 

F °rmer Ombudsman Sir 

Guy Powles made this point in 

his leaflet, Freedom of infor¬ 
mation and the Mate. Sir Guy’s 
argument closely paraphrased 
the opinions of Professor 
Donald Rowai of Ottawa. 

Labour MP Geoff Palmer, 
when announcing Labour’s I 
intention to scrap the Official 
Secrets Act and introduce a 
freedom of information act, 

said appeals should be handled 

by the Ombudsman, not the 
courts. 

Palmer said American expe¬ 
rience with freedom of infor¬ 
mation cases showed appealli- 

ugation to be both time-con- I 

suming and expensive. He said 

he did not wish access to ap¬ 
peals for withheld information 
to be restricted to wealthy cor¬ 
porations which could afford 
the legal bills and be denied to 
individuals who could not. 

As to the independence of-the 
Ombudsman, Palmer pointed 
out that the Ombudsman was 

appointed by Parliament as a 
whole— not by the ruling party I 

Palmer’s plumping for the 
Ombudsman ' as statutory 
authority in freedom of infor¬ 
mation cases did not go unop- 

P«*d by others in the open 
government movement who 
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ment; he has no pwer to enforce 
recommendations. 

The courts hold a long 
tradition as independent ar¬ 
biters, free from Government 
interference. 

Only 15 years old, the 
American Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act had undergone 
significant modification in its 
practical application - par¬ 
ticularly in regard to questions 
of what sort of information 
should remain secret. 

Advesarial argument in open 
court has prevented the Ame¬ 
rican law from becoming os¬ 
sified in the terms and cir¬ 
cumstances within which it was 
enacted and has allowed for 
change when rational argument 


Section 21 of this Act 
prohibits the Ombudsman 
specifically from disclosing 
information "that might 
prejudice the security, defence, 
or international relations 
(including New Zealand’s 
relations with the Government 
of any country or with any in¬ 
ternational organisation)or the 
investigation of detection of 
offences, or that might involve 
the disclosure of the delibera¬ 
tions of Cabinet.” 

Section 18ofthe Actcailsfor 
Ombudsman’s investigations 
to be held in private and says 
“no person shall be entitled as 
of right to be heard by an 
Ombudsman”. 

Section 19 denies the Om¬ 


budsman ilic right to infor¬ 
mation il giving inforn].ilinii 
would he in breach of the 
“obligation ol secrecy or non¬ 
disclosure". 

Section 20 gives ilic Attor¬ 
ney-General powers in slop 
disclosure of informal ion to the 
Ombudsman if lie considers u 
prejudicial lo the it lie res is of 
security, dclence, or iuteriu- 
itonal relations with foreign 
governments or iniernaiion 
organisations, die deliberations 
of Cabinet or committees of 
Cabinet. 

In short, should the Om¬ 
budsman ever he required io 
investigate a Waiery.iie-tyjv 
scandal, nr international bribery 

in one of our big energy 
projects, he could not, in terms 
of his Act, get to first base. 

After amending the Om¬ 
budsman Act, the Ombuds¬ 
man may come to play a similar 
role to the American courts 
should a freedom of informa¬ 
tion act be passed here. 



Cabinet gives substance to private enterprise role 


Gooll Palmer 
Ombudsman. 


plump iv 


Palmer suggested that » 
adversarial argument might be 
carried nut through the 
Ombudsman's office in 
lorm of written submissions; 
Iroin opposing parties. 

Wlide such an argumui 
lacks the social drama m3 
public following of an ops. 
court hcaring.ii may be cheaps' 
and quicker. 


Slam the d 



by Warren Mayne 

FIRST moves out in the open 
have been taken toward private 
television the way the New 
Zealand Herald no doubt 
would like it. 

Last month’s off-hand an¬ 
nouncement by Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon that Cabinet had 
considered and approved a 
report on leasing out unused 
morning time on Television 
New Zealand’s Network Two 
gave some substance to leaked 
reports of a far bigger future 
role for private enterprise in 
television. 

Over recent weeks specula¬ 
tion - some leading back to 
former Broadcasting Minister 
Hugh Templeton’s inner cir¬ 
cles — has had it that the 
Government and Herald pub¬ 
lisher Michael Horton’s thrcc- 
company regional TV group¬ 
ing would this year get a firm 
go-ahead for an eventual third 


ont 


network. 

The inside word has been 
that agreement in principle 
would be reached around June. 
And in Auckland there are 
strong indications that Herald 
publishers Wilson and Horton, 
ilirough their Northern 
Television Ltd subsidiary, 
would start appointing key staff 
around April. 

Herald executive Graeme 
Douglas has already been put in 
charge of the television opera¬ 
tion - (a position similar to that 
of Michael Wall in die rival 
Radio Hauraki-INL-New 
Zealand News grouping. Al¬ 
ternative Television Network.) 

But the top-level elcciton- 
ycar approval for the Broad¬ 
casting Corporation to call 
tenders for private leasing of 
the unused 9nm to 2pm period 
daily on Two had one strikingly 
unusual feature. 

The news came from the 


Beehive — with the corporation 
confirming later that calling 
tenders would be a definite item 
on the agenda of this month’s 
board meeting. 

Muldoon talked of a report 
before Cabinet, presumably 
one solicited from the corpo¬ 
ration, which has not officially 
met since early December. And 
at that time the BCNZ gave no 
indication that it was seriously 
considering such a major deci¬ 
sion, on its own initiative at 
least. 

The ATN group, following 
up quickly in the wake of 
Muldoon’s announcement, 
parried with the news that it was 
formally involving Britain’s 
biggest commercial television 
company, Thames Television, 
as a 5 to 10 per cent shareholder 
in its venture. 

And Wall observed that 
ATN — the contender seem¬ 
ingly out of favour with the 


Government, or at least with 
Templeton - was the only 
candidate with the production 
facilities to originate- pro¬ 
grammes. 

This is, of course, the New 
Zealand News-owned Vid 
Coni Ltd complex in Auckland. 

But the Horton interests 
have plans to build their own 
production complex in ihc 
Penrosc-Pakuranga area - a 
virtual prerequisite for a suc¬ 
cessful tender for morning TV. 

TVNZ executives seem re¬ 
signed to the prospect that 
cither the planned Horton 
complex, or alternatively even 
ATN’s existing Vid Com 
studios, could put thestopper 
on the BCNZ’s own hopes of 
getting new TV facilities in 
Auckland. 

The old South Pacific 
Television’s dream of its own 
inini-Avalon at Tank Farm on 
the North Shore died with its 
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merger into the present TVNZ 
but, with the extra demands on 
Auckland now it is organisa¬ 
tionally head office for TVNZ, 
there arc urgent needs for better 
production facilities there. 

Current thinking has been to 
expand on existing support 
facilities in Target Road, but 
■now there are suspicions that 
the Government could require 
TVNZ instead to hire facilities 
front the private TV group that 
wins the TV Two morning 
transmission lease. 

_ Judging from official reac¬ 
tions to. Horton’s long-term 
proposals for a third television 
network, against the tepid re¬ 
sponse to the ATN ambition of 
taking over the present 
Network Two from TVNZ, the 
odds must favour Horton. 

Certainly, the third channel 
option must be the lesser of two 
evils for a financially tight 
TVNZ. For one thing the 
technical logistics of setting it 
up, even in the Auckland- 
Waikato region where it is li¬ 
kely to confine its initial 'ope- 
rarions, make it a prospect 
definitely three years or so in 
the future. 

By contrast, should ATN 
have won the Beehive's favour, 
a transfer of the basic Network 
Two operation (transmhters 
and network links) would have 
been a much more immediate 
threat, leaving TVNZ with 
only half its current advertising 
revenue-earning potential and 
twice the stuff needed lo run 
one single network. 

All along, Horion’s laclics in 
wooing the Government seems 
to have outflanked ATN. 

I hough ostensibly second in 
the field, after ATN, che 
Auckland publisher’s vague 
first statements of general in¬ 
tent strangely won far warmer 
response from Templeton titan 
ATN’s already well-advanced, 
well-packaged proposals. 

But if Cabinet’s t hinking that 
private television on the exist¬ 
ing system in off-hours as a 
stop-gap sop to the anti-state 
broadcasting lobby does not 
favour one contender over the 
other, it certainly leaves TVNZ 
with some embarrassing prob¬ 
lems. 

The choice of Network Two 
for extended transmission 
hours cuts across the TVNZ 


planning last year concentrated 
on Network One. 

TVNZ has already sought 
Broadcasting Tribunal ap¬ 
proval to open One at 10.30am 
instead of noon, planning to fill 
the time with adult programme 
repeats ostensibly to compen¬ 
sate single-channel viewers 
condemned to children's fare 
on One in the afternoons. 

But TVNZ is morally com¬ 
mitted at least to the notion of 
pushing back One’s hours even 
further, to 9am, for "the social 
good". 

This, in effect, means Wi 
hours of educational program¬ 
ming, whether aimed for school 
use or simply for adult at-home 
self-betterment or specifics 
such as job retraining and the 
like. 

Worthy this might well be, 
but decidedly unprofitable. 
The only way TVNZ could 
turn some cash on extending 
One back into the mornings for 
“public service” programming 
would be to take the extra leap 
— back another two hours into 
breakfast, starting with news, 
magazine or variety farearound 

7am. 

Last year it called for fea¬ 
sibility studies - and even 
though technically feasible, 
breakfast TV has financial and 
other pitfalls lor TVNZ. 

To make such a venture 
economically worthwhile, 
specially also to recoup costs 
spent on education a I television, 
TVNZ would have tu win ad¬ 
vertising away from comnicr- 
:ial radio. 

While the notion of deplet¬ 
ing private radio ^offers does 
not obviously displease the 
BCNZ, the effects on Radio 
New Zealand’s “conincr" and 
ZM operations are another 
matter. 

Besides, there is the problem 
of changing New Zealanders’ 
living habits, in a country with 
no tradition of a second, black 
and white portable television 
*et in the breakfast area of the 
house. 

Both private contenders are 
even privately dubious about 
the profits to be made from 9am 
to 2pm leasing, but are resigned 
to this as the first means to the 
eventual end of getting control 
of profitable prime-time 
night-time television. 
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The corporate dilemma: a guide to advertisin: 


by Grcv Wiggs 

THE Clcmcnger Network of 
advertising agencies has, for 
several years, produced a re¬ 
search report of community 
interest annually. 

The 1980 report The Corpo¬ 
rate Dilemma is intended to 
reflect Cleraenger's experience 
and the analysis of current 
practice in corporate com¬ 
munications and, to provide 
corporate communicators with 
guidelines for action. 

The heart of the problem foi 
which the booklet seeks to find 
solutions is contained in the 
following extract; “The majo¬ 
rity of senior executives are, 
almost inevitably, out of touch 


with the opinions, prejudices, 
criticisms, needs and values of 
the general public. 

“They are usually sur¬ 
rounded during the working 
day by people who generally 
reinforce their own perceptions 
of the outside world and these 
perceptions rarely yield to 
public pressure. Thus their 
decisions are frequently based 
on incomplete information.” 

But today, the report points 
out, the actions of the business 
community are increasingly 
attracting the interest of the 
community at large, and, in 
particular, the activists, the 
Government and the media. 

Business must learn how to 
respond to this situation. 


Public opinion on various 
issues undergoes a continuous 
change so it is important for the 
businessman to understand 
how it is formed. 

There is a useful section on 
public opinion polls and 
sources of possible error. 

Opinion research can make 
an important contribution to 
corporate decision-making at a 
time when there is an increasing 
demand for information by the 
public and growing numbers of 
issues require the attention of 
corporate management. 

“It should be possible to 
judge at an early stage which 

f iublic demands belong in the 
ip-service category, reflecting 
a bandwagon effect or mere 


social conformity, and which 
are destined to grow in impor¬ 
tance and to gain real support.” 

In the study, respondents 
defined the attributes of a good 
company as one which makes 
good products and is honest in 
its dealings with the public and 
in advertising; offers a sound 
career path for its employees, 
encourages them to be innova¬ 
tive, provides good amenities, 
retrains people whose jobs are 
affected by technology and re¬ 
places staff when they leave; is 
environmentally conscious, 
active in the area of community 
service and has concern for 
people and communities; is 
mostly owned by Australians 
and makes a fair profit. 


Australian corporate adver¬ 
tising in the mid-1970s 
focussed to a large degree on 
company profitability, size, 
technological leadership, stuck 
market value and product 
development. 

Clemengers foresee a change 
in publicly held vnlucs with 
“better" replacing “mure" — a 
change from competition to 
co-operation, from the primary 
of technical efficiency toward 
considerations of social justice 
and equity. 

Business, goes the 
Clemenger argument, must 
now prepare itself to identify 
the nature of clumge and to 
mceL the new qualitative ex¬ 
pectations. 
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After researching the target 
audience the campaign goals 
■should be set for corporate ad- 
' ^nixing which aims to create 
an understanding 0 f, and «- 
spect lor, the company. Tht 
nature of the communication 
task will begin to emerge when 
the gap between the public 
image ol the cumpany and the 
desired company image is per¬ 
ceived. 

The report is emphatic that 
advertising alone cannot beef- 
fcctive. 

“Corporate advertising 
slum Id he part of a total cor¬ 
porate programme involving 
actions and communication. 
And corporate advertising 
should lie seen as a long terra 
investment. 

“Attitudes are neither 
formed nor ehunged overnight. 
The most effective campaigns 
have been running for years and 
have been accepted by man¬ 
agement as an investment in the 
future. Corporate advertising 
does not provide short-term 
answers in long-term threats." 

An American study showed 
that 80 per cent ulThc5001ar- 
gcsi corporations in America 
engaged in sonic form of cor¬ 
porate advertising in 1979. 
“Some of it gave little more 
than a nice warm feeling to the 
people on the executive floor. 
But many of ihc corporate 
campaigns racked up impres¬ 
sive results." 

A new rule fur corporate 
communication is “advocacy 
advertising" which tackles 
controversial issues, sometimes 
aggressively, in an attempt to 
win support for the company's 
point of view. Bui there ate 
dangers in ihis form of adver¬ 
tising, an area of very sensitive 
communications, where it is 
impossible to sway the minds of 
committed opponents. 

Practically every thing in this 
booklet which refers to Aus¬ 
tralian attitudes on public is¬ 
sues is relevant to the local 
scene. 'I'lte problems 
similar. The anticipation of 
change in the social jxrfor- 
mnnee of business strikes a 
familiar note. 

Clemengers have packed a 
great deni of useful fact, com¬ 
mentary and advice in this dim 
volume. It well repays study. 


The Corporate Dilemma, ■ 
Clemenger Report. 
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Schools respond 
to dept’s hint 

by Stephen Bell 


National Business Review 

Computers 


RESPONDING to a none- 
too-subtlc hint from the 
Education Department, 
schools have instituted a bulk 
purchasing arrangement for 
educational microcomputers. 

In spite of the widespread use 
of small computers in schools, 
there has been a complete lack 
of national co-ordination over 
purchasing, said David Brown 
of Birkdale College, Auckland, 
initial co-ordinator of the 
scheme. 

Benefits of bulk buying arc 
considerable. Under the ar¬ 
rangement with David Reid 
Data Products, the schools will 
get 22.5 per cent discount on the 
central processors and 15 per 
cent on attached peripheral 
equipment, for orders of over 
$30,000. 

At current price levels for the 
average systems being installed 
in schools, this deadline could 
be reached with as few as 20 
orders. 

Client schools would have a 
short wait for machines, Brown 
said, but most would be 
prepared to put up with this in 
return for getting a machine 
substantially cheaper. There is 
only limited provision for 
Education Department fund¬ 
ing in respect of computers and 
many schools have had to resort 
to special fund-raising efforts. 

They tried to get the 
department to co-ordinate the 
bulk-buying arrangement, but 
it regarded the task as “too 
difficult”. 

Brown quotes Bevan 
Wherry, of the curriculum 
development unit as saying at a 
recent conference: “Bulk pur¬ 
chasing might best be carried 
out by a different body.” “In 
the light of this, wc have ini¬ 
tiated this scheme”, Brown 
said. 

Enlarging on the snags of an 
Education Department 
scheme, deputy director-gene¬ 
ral Jim Ross said tliat it would 
have required selection of one 
particular range of computer 
equipment. This would imply a 
prolonged evaluation exercise, : 
with any eye to future 1 
developments as well as cur¬ 
rently available models. 

If the range chosen were 
subsequendy made obsolete by 
* competitor's development, 
jne the schools would revert to 
buying the new machine in- 
dividualiy and setting up the 
scheme would have been a 
waste of time, Ross said. 

The Birkdale scheme res¬ 
ects participants to the Radio 
Shack TRS-80 range of small 
«jmputers, handled by David 

The TRS-80 was chosen not 
only because it is already the 
raost widely used machine in 
schools, but because of the large 
ran 8 € °f teady-to-use programs 
available for the machines, the 
servicing back-up of David 
Kdd and the fact that man- 
“jacturer Tandy Radio Shack 
ploughs back profits into 
further development, Brown 

SB1Q, 

The scheme can only en- 

hance the X RS-80‘s 'already 
pre-eminent position in die 
eaucatiofl marketplace^ and is 


likely to impact the sales of its 
chief rival, the Apple 
microcomputer, as well as 
Wellington Polytechnic’s 
planned Polywog machine, 
funded by the Develop-. ent 
Finance Corporaiic" 

Perennial staff 
problem 

AUCKLAND consultancy 
Idaps will next month launch 
the latest attack on die peren¬ 
nial staff problem of the DP 
industry. 

Superficially, the venture 
looks like just another pro¬ 
gramming course. But par¬ 
ticular attention has been given 
to employer acceptance of the 
students who emerge. 

Though the situation is im¬ 
proving, there is still a reluc¬ 
tance among computer users to 
accept trainees; they arc 
believed to drag down the 
productivity of the organisa¬ 
tion and occupy too much of the 
time of senior staff in supervi¬ 
sion. 

By establishing strong con¬ 
tacts with potential employers, 


Idaps plans to have around 80 
per cent of its trainees in a job 
by the time the course ends, said 
Doug Ruhen, manager of the 
project. 

Already, he said, several 
major organisations have seen 
the value of the exercise and 
agreed to participate. 

The load on supervisory 
personnel is eased by having an 
Idaps representative available 
toadvisc the student for the first 
month in employment beyond 
the iwo-month course. 

The lowered productivity 
complaint is less easy to rebut, 
Ruhen admits, “but against this 
we point to the advantages of 
employing trainees; their mal¬ 
leability to the standards and 
practices of a certain installa¬ 
tion”. 

The course itself will be a 
high-pressure eight-week ses¬ 
sion, using interactive termin¬ 
als, which provide the students 
with immediate feedback on 
the success or errors of the 
programs they develop. By 
comparison, says Ruhen, most 
training establishments use 
slow “batch" processing, com¬ 


mitting students to a long wait 
for results. 

A high staff to student ratio 
will help improve the efficiency 
of the course. Initial set-up, in 
Auckland, will use Ruhen and 
an assistant tutor, putting 
through eight or nine students 
at a time. Later, a second centre 
will be started, in Wellington. 

The first course to be offered 
will be in Cobol programming, 
but later Idaps expects to add 
courses in systems analysis, 
computer operating and other 
subjects. Students will be en¬ 
couraged to come back for 
further courses to upgrade their 
knowledge. 

Students will be obtained by 
advertisement, by liaison with 
the Labour Department and, 
increasingly, by employer 
referral. Ruhen expects that a 
growing number of employers 
will find their own trainees first 
and then refer them to Idaps for 
training. 

The important question of 
cost remains to be settled. It 
should cost about $ 1250 to put a 
student through the course, said 
Ruhen. This cost will be split 


between the student, the em¬ 
ployer and, if suitable arran¬ 
gements can be reached, the 
Labour Department. 

Discussions arc under way 
with a view to getting some kind 
of subsidy to defray the cost of 
the course and/or part of the 
trainee’s salary. 

Idaps docs not expect the 
course to be “a big money 
spinner” in any case, says 
Ruhen. Its value would be 
rather in providing a much- 
needed service to the DP in¬ 
dustry — a service with Idap’s 
name firmly attached to it. 

Ruhen has experience in 
running this kind of course, 
having operated the Comedco 
training subsidiary of consul¬ 
tancy J F Scott. This venture, 
col lapsed, not, he says, through 
lack of response, but through 
shortage of computer power. 

Bureau surveys 
change 

Melbourne Correspondent 

THE Australian Bureau of 
Statistics has published the re- 
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suits of a survey on the nature 
and extent of technological 
change in private non-farm 
enterprises for the three years 
ending June 30 1979. 

The survey Of 1200 enter¬ 
prises found that: 

• 19 per cent of private 
non-farm enterprises and 29 
per cent of manufacturing en¬ 
terprises introduced tech¬ 
nological change over the 
three-year period; 

• 76 per cent of those en¬ 
terprises employing more than 
80 people introduced tech¬ 
nological change. 

• 76 per cent of enterprises 
introducing technological 
change considered that it had 
no effect on employment. 

• 7 per cent of all enterprises 
and 16 per cent of enterprises 
employing more than 80 per¬ 
sons had retrenched employees 
as a result of such changes; and 

• 10 per cent of all enter¬ 
prises and 33 per cent of en¬ 
terprises employing more than 
80 persons recruited labour as a 
direct result of introducing 
technological change. 
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The moment anyone says "hello" to 
Pan Am, they experience a world that no 
other airline offers. 

The 747 Is the most reliable aircraft 
available, and we have the largest fleet of 
747's and 747SP’s of any airline. 

From New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
only Pan Am offers the spacious luxury of 
First Class Sleeperette® Service and the 
special recognition of Clipper® Class. 

IJven our vacation and low-fare 
passengers experience acclaimed comfort 
and sendee that begins the moment they 
relax in our Full Service Economy 
Section. 

And, to top it all only Pan Am offers 
an> all 747 service to both the U.S.A. and 
U.K./Europe. 

So Say Hello to Pan Am. 

We fly the world the way the world wants 
to fly. , 
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Insurance 


Universal retrenches in international scene I Yscht clllb Sclils 


Continued from Page 1 


on Univeral's efforts to re¬ 
trench, suggested it looked like 
"you've narrowly averted di¬ 
saster", Ryan responded: "I 
think, Mr Derry man, you've 
summarised us very well in¬ 
deed.” 

He also said: “If Universal 
were insolvent I would put it in 
liquidation tomorrow.” 

Universal is not the only in¬ 
surance company to suffer 
losses in the premium-cutting 
war in fire and general insu¬ 
rance. But its competitors with 
a life insurance side can sub¬ 
sidise the services with profits 
from their life operations 

The 1979 accounts showed 
that more than half Universal's 
premium income was received 
in foreign currencies. 

Universal's 1979 accounts 
contain a chairman's report by 
Ryan, outlining in glowing 
terms the company's move into 
international underwriting. 


The company had a pre¬ 
sence in Singapore and Hong 
Kong and was then setting up 
offices in London. 

"We have become well 
known and respected for our 
proven abilities in the interna¬ 
tional reinsurance field both 
overseas and in New Zealand," 
Ryan reported. 

The same report noted: 
“Although our base of opera¬ 
tions is broad and stable, we 
have to become increasingly 
involved in our clients' busi¬ 
ness so that we can accurately 
determine the exposure to risks 
that clients are involved in." 

“The appointment of an in¬ 
surance commissioner and 
legislation by central govern¬ 
ment to control the insurance 
market has been the Australian 
experience. Is that what we 
want in New Zealand? Where is 
the spirit of individualism that 
used to be New Zealand’s 
hallmark? 

“Do we want our Govern¬ 


ment to have to regulate us? 1 
hope notl If the reports of un¬ 
derwriting losses from the 
larger well established insu¬ 
rance companies in New 
Zealand are to be any guide, our 
industry must move to regulate 
itself, otherwise the Govern¬ 
ment will. Some of the current 
premiums being quoted by 
underwriters and brokers can¬ 
not be a viable proposition. One 
wonders why companies offer 
uneconomic rates, in time there 
is a price to pay,” Ryan said in 
his report. 


ing itself. “I stopped this. I 
cancelled the lot,” Ryan said. 

A big danger in dealing in the 
European market, Ryan said, 
lay in the area of "secret com¬ 
missions”. 

Now Universal’s London- 
based subsidiary would be 
handling the European side of 
business, which included ma¬ 
rine insurance. 


He is now less enthusiastic 
about international underwrit¬ 
ing. 


He said he was not sure what 
sort of risk Universal was in¬ 
volved in in Europe. He had not 
received the final details. 


He mentioned car insurance 
in Europe as one area from 
which Universal was extricat- 
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by Warren Berryman 


Ryan said Universal would 
be involved in marine insu¬ 
rance in a small way only, thus 
limiting its own ride and rein¬ 
suring the major portion with 
Lloyds underwriters. 

Referring to recent expe¬ 
rience Ryan said: "Sometimes 
the first I hear we are at risk in 
Europe is when we get a claim.” 

Among the ventures 
dropped since Ryan took over 
as chief executive was a scheme 
to cover boats owned by 
members of the Bucklands 
Beach Yacht Club. 


BUCKLANDS Beach Yacht 
Club members went sailing 
during the Christmas holidays, 
confident their boats were in¬ 
sured through the club’s group 
scheme. But late last month the 
250 boat owners were told they 
might have to see a solicitor to 
recover claims incurred 
between October 31 and Jan¬ 
uary 16. 

A settlement seems to have 
been reached in the negotia¬ 
tions between the club, its 
broker, New Zealand Market¬ 
ing Consultants Ltd, and die 
underwiter, Universal Gua¬ 
rantee Assurance Company 
Ltd. The $12,000-odd in out¬ 
standing claims will probably 
be met without lidgation. 

But the incident resurrects a 
number of questions that have 
been troubling the insurance 
industry: 

• The relationship between 

unregistered insurance 

brokets, underwriters and the 
public. 

• The tradiuonal practice of 
brokers selling a cover note to 
an insured party, putting the 
underwriter at risk but not 
paying over the premium to the 
underwriter for up to 80 days 
(by that time the underwriter 
may have to pay out more in 

1 claims than he receives in 
premiums). 

a The trend encouraged by 
higher interest rates which en¬ 
tices brokers to augment their 
commissions with interest in¬ 
come on die pool of premium 
created by the time gap of up to 
80 days between receiving 
premiums and paying them 
over to the underwriters. 
Deliberate on-payment of 


premiums on the last day also 
deprives the underwriters of 
the use of that money duriw 
part of the time they are at risk. 
• The dangerous result* 
when insurance companies 
depend upon paying claims out 
of premium income at the same 
time as they arc generating to- 
creased premium income by 
cutting rates to an unprofitable 
level in order to generate busi¬ 
ness growth. 

New Zealand Marketing 
Consultants Ltd is a $5500 
capital company, owned by 
Bruce Smith and his wife. 
Smith is an unregistered insu¬ 
rance broker (not a member of 
the Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers). 

In 1978 Smith sold a group 
insurance scheme to the Buck- 
lands Beach Yacht Club of 
which he is a members. Un¬ 
iversal Guarantee Assurance 
underwrote the risk. 

Last October 31, the 250 or 
so contributing boat owners 
renewed their policy with 
Smith. Working within the 
traditional 80-day payment 
rule, Smith did not immedia¬ 
tely pay over the $34,878 in net 
premiums to Universal. 

The high-volume group in¬ 
surance scheme allowed 
members to obtain cheaper in¬ 
surance than they might have 
bought as individuals. 

The yachties, after paying 
over their renewal premiums to 
Smith, assumed they were in¬ 
sured. 

.Smith said he did not have t 
hind ing authority from Un¬ 
iversal. (A binding authority 
sets out the limits to which he 
might commit the underwriter 
to risk and commits the un¬ 
derwriter to honouring the risk 
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Insurance 


into risky waters with group scheme 


which Smith might undertake 
on their behalf)- 

This is not unusual in an 
industry in which "my word is 
my bond" is an acceptable 
practice. Insurance companies 
are often put at risk by brokers 
with whom they have no con¬ 
tractual arrangements, and can 
receive claims before the first 
premium has been paid 
(sometimes before they learn 
they were at risk). 

Last December, Universal 
received its bordereau (a list of 
boats insured and the nature of 
the risk) from Smith. 

On December 24, Universal 
advised Smith it no longer 
wanted this business because of 
adverse claims experience and 
“an apparent reluctance to pay 
premiums on time”. 

Smith had to find another 
underwriter to cover the risk 
during die Christmas holidays. 
And the Christmas-New Year 
period, when yachtics are rac¬ 
ing their craft hither and yon, is 
the time when insurance com¬ 
panies are most at risk. 

Smith paid Universal a 
cheque for $5813 on Christmas 
Eve, which was accepted on a 
"without prejudice” basis. 
That sum was one-sixth of the 
year’s premium, covering the 
2-month period between the 
October 31 renewal date and 
December 31, when Universal 
would drop the business. 

Smith reinsured the boats 
with Monarch Insurance from 
January 18. 

The Bucklands Beach Yacht 
Club and New Zealand Mar¬ 
keting Consultants notified 
club members of their plight 
late in January. A club news¬ 
letter advised members to see 
their solicitors if they had 
problems with claims. 

Insurance cover was indoubt 
during two periods as a result of 
these developments. 

Universal received no 
premium income from Smith 
until December 24, But eight 
claims totalling some $10,000 
were made between October 31 
and December 31. 

Universal chief executive 
Gerald Ryan said his company 
would meet those claims. 

‘ Morally it would be wrong not 
10 pay," he said. 

Ryan concedes he "may have 
wen a bit hard on Smith, per¬ 
haps unjustly”. 

Smith was following tradi- 
Jional brokerage practice when 
tie did not pay the premiums to 
Universal immediately after 
^eivingthe money. Under the 
oO-day rule, the money would 
not have been due until mid- 
January. 

But Ryan questions the 80- 
rule, specially when it is 
Jpphed to unregistered 
tookera. He said he believed 
unregistered brokers should 
P*y with the month, or within 

Alw^" gda>,aa8i!dMe in 

brokers 

(members of theaBjmighthe 

twL ‘. 0n 8 er > because they 
indemnities which arc 
u„ 1 re ^ui r ed of unregistered 
token, Ryan said. 

_ R > ,an said that if Universal 


had been paid the full Buck- 
lands Beach premiums on, or 
before Christmas Eve, his 
company would have carried 
the risk for the full year from 
renewal date. 

He said he would not pay 
claims on boats that were not 
included in Smith’s bordereau, 
nor claims from parties who 
had not paid their premiums. 

Ryan said he was concerned 
about having to pay claims in 
full when his company had 
received only one-sixth of the 
yearly premium. 

Ryan said the Bucklands 


Beach scheme had never been 
profitable for Universal. In this 
case, Universal faced paying 
out some $10,000 for which it 
had received premiums of only 
S5B13. 

Universal’s premiums were 
calculated on a yearly basis 
covering both the high-risk 
summer and low-risk winter 
periods. But Universal was paid 
only onc-sixth of the yearly 
premium on a pro rata basis, 
with no adjustment for the 
higher level of risk during that 
period. 

After Universal dropped the 


scheme on December 31, the 
boat owners were not insured 
until January 16 when Mon¬ 
arch went on risk. Smith said 
about $2000 in claims arose 
during that period. 

Smith told NBR he would 
pay those claims. That should 
leave the boatowners happy. 
But the two-week period when 
the yachts were uninsured 
raises another question. 

Insurance companies are 
legally bound to post a $0.5 
million bond as a consumer 
protection measure. 


Smith’s company is a bro¬ 
kerage house, not an insurance 
company. But, by meeting the 
claims for the uninsured pe¬ 
riod, Smith is acting as a de facto 
insurance company. 


The series of events has 
forced Smith to protect the 
yachties retrospectively, after 
he thought cover had been 
procured through Universal, 
but if a major disaster had 
struck Bucklands Beach Yacht 
Club during that period, a small 
$5500 capital company such as 


Smith’s may have been unable 
to meet the claims. 


Overseas, the liability of a 
broker for failing to procure 
cover has been the subject of 
several court decisions, leading 
some brokers to take out neg¬ 
ligence cover for themselves. 

Smith said: “We have a nice 
deal going with Universal for 
five years. Then there’s a 
change in management and the 
whole thing blows up in my 
face." 


7 Reasons lb Think 



For Public Relations 


A Real Nationwide 
Service 

Many claim a nationwide service. 
. Z: but few can deliver. 

;: NETWORK is exactly what it 

says. A network of three offices 
. - - - — Auckland, Wellington and 

_::: Christchurch (with frequent 
+W visits to Dunedin). 

Each one is fully staffed, and 
provides a full range of professional 
public relations consultancy services. 




Compatibility 
With Others 





Jr 

NETWORK begins its public 
relations services where 
others finish. 

We offer the services traditionally provided by P.R. 
firms—publicity, newsletter and magazine production 
—and much more. 

Public relations is a management service demanding 
a 'multi-communication 1 approach. From shareholder 
and Investor relations to employee communication. 
Marketing support and special promotions. 
Government liaison. Youth and community 
relations. Corporate identity, just to name a few. 


Communication 

Philosophy 


/ ffflfflttm NETWORK is a 

professional public 
relations firm — 

and nothing else We are complementary to other 
'outside' management services such as advertising, 
marketing, market research and management 
services and work happily with them to the advantage 
of our clients. 


A Responsible 
Attitude 

Towards Growth 



NETWORK is among the largest P.R. consultancies 
in the country. Our client fist includes some of the 
biggest international names and a selection of the 
most respected New Zealand public companies. 

We also offer specialised help to smaller companies. 
We have no aspirations to sacrifice quality and 
professionalism in the name of growth. New business 
is sought on the basis that it is challenging and 
that It can be efficiently serviced. 


A Commitment to 
Client Services 


I 


A United States 
Service 
for Exporters 


r^ff—rh To NETWORK, client service 
/ V \\ means more than being 
/ / \\ available when needed. 

I I A\ work regularly for our 

'-JAj clients. Some of them we 

are In contact with dally... 

our larger clients regard us as extensions of their staff. 
We also have a client service structure different to 
most which allows the client to benefit from our 
individual consultancy skills. 

Nor do we wait to be asked to do something— 
because we consider ft Is our job to find solutions 
to problems (sometimes before our client realises 
they have arisen). 




A Planned 
Approach 


■■ li \ Wa W : ■ NETWORK Is opposed 
' ft -—t 1 W lo pubjlc relations 
' *” ‘because jt is the thing : 

to do'. Professional public- 
•?. ■ N'.v • ‘ relationsphouldbean .. 
v Integra) part ofthecdrppratepteji. OurtasKla tbrrtap';; 

• j'.butprbgrarfimes'of practical action translate atrnsj ; ' 
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NETWORK Is the first New Zealand publlo relations 
company to open ah office In the United States. 
Through It, exporters can co-ordinate a wide range 
of market support activities—from research to 
planning, co-ordination and Implementation ol 
product promotions. Network Communications 
(USA) Ltd's Los Angeles office In Wllshtre Boulevard 
is staffed by Americans who also hold a minority 
shareholding In this Joint-venture company. 


To receive our package about public relations or 
bur publication Corhmurtlcatoj- on a regular basis 
or simply to talk about P.R. ang you r organisation 
contact ■ .... . ; 

NETWORK 

OOMMUNIC^TIQIIS 

Auckland PO Box S$60 : Tejepfibhe 794-179 

Contact: John Hill or. John Green ,{■ 

Wellington PO BOX ee*l V-; TfiOphoho 738-878 
Contact: Bovin Burgess or Orerit common ; 


Conlept:BovinBurgossorartirilCbmmpn 

Christchurch PO Box B38 • l^oiophonO W-Q52 
. Contact: Tom Brockotf ‘;\ J: : • 

Lo4Ahoolee y■>; TOloChono(Z13)934-5223 .' 
j.CqntadJ; Jock Martinson or Wo Hoc e Jartri* 
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Doctoring prevents wear-and-tear injuries 


by Belinda Gillespie 

CASUALTIES of the keep-fit 
cult, take heart. Sports 
medicine, once performed only 
by St John Ambulance people 
on fallen rugby players, is now a 
flourishingbranch of medicine. 

Doctors can take their pick of 
seminars and books dealing 
with fitness, sport and the 
consequences. 

They even have suggestions 
to prevent some sports-related 
injuries before they start. 

“Sports-related" is a mis¬ 
nomer — violinists, it seems can 
get tennis elbow, and car¬ 
penters incur swimmer's 
shoulder. 

Injuries usually come about 
from poor physical condition¬ 


ing, or from persisting with an 
activity in spite of warning pain 
signals. 

“Wear-and-teaf' injuries is a 
more accurate name, according 
to an article in Modern 
Medicine of Nero Zealand. The 
five most common were listed 
as: 

•Swimmer’s shoulder, com¬ 
mon in swimmers, weight- 
lifters, carpenters and 
others who overuse their 
biceps; 

• Achilles tendinitis which 
afflicts runners, and hurts most 
in the morning, or early on in a 
run, diminishing as the day or 
the work-out progresses. Ig¬ 
nored, it can become a chronic 
problem; 

• Tennis elbow, caused by 


strain on the forearm muscles at 
the point where they join the 
elbow. Tennis-players, violin¬ 
ists, carpenters and house- 
workers can be victims; 

• Shin-splints is another 
running injury. It can be ante¬ 
rior (pain on the outside front of 
the lower leg) or posterior (pain 
in the middle front of the lower 
leg)i 

• Runner's knee which is 
often caused by a tendency for 
the foot to roll inwards, twisting 
the lower leg and forcing the 
knee-cap in the opposite di¬ 
rection. 

They don’t sound much - 
but anyone who has suffered 
the ignominy of tennis elbow or 
runner’s knee knows that 


wear-and-tear injuries are 
painful and depressing. 

Invariably, medical advice is 
to stop doing whatever caused 
the problem. Runners and 
others, used to a daily work-out, 
can experience severe depres¬ 
sion without their daily fix of 
exercise. 

If you are looking for sym¬ 
pathy, forget it. Thedoctor will 
probably tell you your injuries 
are self-inflicted. 

“You many have overtrained 
and failed to stop when you felt 
a warning pain. You may have a 
physical abnormality and per¬ 
sisted in your sport in spite of 
warning pains. You may have 
neglected to prepare the in¬ 
volved muscles for the sport 


you wanted to pursue," Modern 
Medicine warned. 

But injuries can be cured and 
stopped from recurring if a 
rehabilitation programme is 
carried out to the letter. 

Once injuries are past the 
acute stage the general rule is to 
treat tendinitis with stretching 
exercises. Muscle and ligament 
injuries need a programme of 
strengthening exercises, and 
joint injuries arc treated with 
“range-of-motion" exercise. 

Specific exercises arc best 
demonstrated by a doctor or 
physiotherapist. Doctors do 
have a few suggestions to help 
people rehabilitate and prevent 
second injuries. 

Don’t overtrain, fur a start. 
Carrying out the same heavy 
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• Rothmans the true Kina si A - 
flavour that relics on extra 
k-ntflh, a finer til I ur. am! d,c 
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™ ™. rk L -° ut «•> day is fc 
.]uickcst way to get fi,j and dew 
>d promote injury, 

is Professional athletes follows 
hard work-out day with an easv 
ie Muscle* tnkc about 48 

o 1 j lHJrs lu recover from minor 
damage caused by a tough 
,, training session. 

>f . 11 y° u feel guod at die end of 
l! 11 ~ you'll I cel sore ihc nextday. 

It Attempting another hard set 
sion belorc the muscles have a 
I chance to heal may result in 
r wear-and-tear injuries. 

J Heed warning signs. A one- 
1 spot pain in the calf, shoulder or 
t elsewhere should be yourcueto 

stop immediately. If you don’t 
damage is also inevitable. 

That tired, heavy feeling at 
the beginning of a run should 
toll you not to follow through a 
heavy schedule. Substitute 
something lighter and go back 
to the heavy schedule the next 
day. 

Wha tever you r sport, before 
increasing the demands you 
make on yourself, preparecare- 
fully by increasing muscle- 
strengthening and tendoo- 
ligh toning exercises in advance. 

Next up - loosen inflexible 
muscles. The slight muscle in¬ 
jury caused by hard exercise 
makes muslces shorten as they 
heal, leaving them more prone 
to wear-and-tear injury. 
Between work-outs, the mus¬ 
cles should he stretched with 
specific exercises. 

Cyclists, for example, should 
■stretch their quadriceps (above 
the knee) and calf muscles. 

Runners should concentrate 
on stretching calf, hamsinng 
(back of the upper leg), inner 
thigh and lower hack muscles. 

And finally, adapt to struc¬ 
tural abnormalities - in¬ 
dividual peculiarities such as , 
flat feet and floating kneecaps | 
can be corrected with devices | 
such as arch supports or with ] 
exercise. 

It is best to correct problems | 
before beginning an exercise 
programme. A medical ex¬ 
amination will help you iden- 
! lify abnormalities such as too 
much curve in the lower back, 
unequal ley lengths, flat feet 
and the like. Unless they are 
compensated for they will cause 
problems once the programme 
is underway. 

If the worst happens and yoi>' 
are laid low with an injury, rest 
is essential. More of the same 
will only make it worse. 

In the acute stage, ice packs 
on the injured part will help 
relieve pain and swelling-coio 
constricts blood vessel* aod 
reduces intramuscular bleed¬ 
ing. 

Binding up the injury cari 
also help swelling. So ^ 
elevation — prop up the injured 
pan oi\pillows, or tilt the bed to 
stop fluid, accumulating lu “C 
damaged tissue. 
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A sobering message for believers 


WAS "getting the Government off our backs" really at tho 

this 8 fffth ^rtlrJs^n al d fi 08 f rt,0 " s . tor Soolar Credit In 1978? In 
Rinimil ^ rtC0 n . a 8 ® r i®s, Colin James says a survey of 

NntSXtaaw 00 !!? th . e doctr,nair ® response adopted by 
Nationalists after the election may need modification. * 

The series Is mainly drawn from material now bslna 
«nfP? 07 n ft ? r Plication in book form, covering the 1975 
fnn LEP sections, detailed surveys in Rangitikei, Roskill 

ssar and 1979 and 

T^ely to hold such a preference about how the state fits in. 
an the loyal Nationalists For those devising strategies 

h To'IddrA?h m8 ' f ■ u 10 coumer Social Credit the 
°f dd t0 ,^ 1 c ° nfus,on > message is simple and clear: the 

ZEv™ m ? t S e y i gl r Upofa11 old lefr " ri 8 hr arguments about 
tofavourahjghlevclofactiv^. “private enterprise” and 

And they were aUo ,he group “socialism!’ noSSge^apply 
most likely to be tound at the But what to do about it i/not 
two extremes of thescales when so clear, 
the three levels were subdivid- Social Credir appears ba 
ed into eight. rically popuiist j^/ppei 

In other words, it seems, they And that is difficult to analyse 
were less concerned a bout the in such a way as to lead to policy 
level of Government activity strategies that will counter the 
than about its quality. trend. 

As for “loyal" Social Credit Populism searches for 
voters, they were more likely leadership. That, more than 

than any others to be found in anything else, may be the key to 

the middle of the spectrum — the development of — and 

and more likely to give illogical countering of ~ Social Credit 

replies, illustrating, perhaps, this year, 

the diverse nature of their next wnoic thib man o—" 

origins and some confusion Beethem UCB 


by Colin James 

THERE has never been a better 
time to be a Social Crediter. 
Suddenly they are smiled at, 
consulted, encouraged, invited 
out. As never before, they are 
being treated as a legitimate 
part of the political scene. 

The wife of a prominent 
Social Creditor told me 
recendy that she was all but cut 
off by her family when she an¬ 
nounced her intention a couple 
of decades ago to marry into a 
Social Credit family. 

Round where she lived, it 
was a bit like marrying a Maori. 
British liberal tradition 
demanded that it should be al¬ 
lowed, but it should definitely 
not be encouraged. 

Now she finds herself no¬ 
ticed, welcomed and engaged in 
earnest and friendly conversa¬ 
tion. And she is not alone in 
that: I have heard the same sort 
of tale repeatedly from other 
Social Credirers. 

This does not necessarily 
mean that Social Credit is about 
to sweep all before it. But it 
suggests that a fundamental 
change in political attitudes has 
taken place. 

One phlegmatic Social 
Crediter, whose involvement 
with monetary reform predates 
the 1935 election, when Labour 
won with vague Douglasitc 
proposals included in its plat¬ 
form, says there is a similar 
feeling to that heady year — but 
not (yet?) as intense. 

In other words, things do not 
look good for the two older 
forties trying to win hack what 

they lost in 1978, or at least stem 

me bleeding. 

But all is not black. The big 
shift to Labour in 1935 was 
probably mo r e negative than 
positive in character, as people 
of all sorts of walks oflife found 
temporary compatibility in 
ignt from the two old parties 
Refold time “ United and 

WC€k>s ariide in *is 

^ nr SK*** the “rant shift 
improbably negative in that 

10 my survc y of 

“ where there cx- 
£? I? 78 editions of 

2 CrCd J l acceptability 

found F dl0SC now being 

nationwide — half of all 

to Social Credit there 

bouspc” on both your 

five pm reas ,° r ns ( as onc °f up to 
live reasons) for shifting. 

SSSpSSE 

for the older n.r- | 


ties to remedy the causes and 
r reverse the drift. 

For instance, take the tactical 
nature of much of the desertion 
J of . Labour for Social Credit 
, evident in the quarter of such 
; voters who gave “the chance to 
get National ou t in Rnngitikei" 
t flS a reason for their choice. 

. This lends support to those 
■ Labour strategists who believe 

there will be two elections this 
year - one in seats Labour can 
conceivably win and will hold 
its support and onc in seats 
where it has no chance and will 
lose votes to Social Credit. 

It also gives hope of recon¬ 
verting deserters if they see 
Labour with a genuine chance 
of winning the Treasury 
benches. 

The Rangitikei survey offers 
some support for that view in 
that Labour deserters to Social 
Credit, while sharing many of 
the “loyal" Social Credit 
voters' feelings about the result 
generally, were less enthusias¬ 
tic about Social Credit winning 
the scat. 

And there is a minor message 
for Labour in its choice of 
candidates in the onc-eighth of 
Labour deserters who gave 
dissatisfaction with 1978 
Labour candidate Mas Hodg¬ 
son as a reason for shifting. 
Better candidates, it seems, 
might have a better chance of 
holding the line. 

But the degree to which 
Labour deserters having made 
the switch adopted something 
ol the Social Credit outlook, 
evident in the two-fifths who 
expressed distaste for both the 
older parties, should concern 
Labour strategists. 

And the survey suggests they 
were by and large rather con¬ 
servative in outlook, not happy 
about a high-level of Govern¬ 
ment intervention or taxation 
and widi higher-than-average 
income — in other words, the 
antithesis of what Labour is 
popularly thought to be on 
ahout. 

For National strategists 
hoping to win back their lost 
flock the picture is likewise 
clouded. 

National deserters tended to 
be pleased about the election 
result — mainly because Na¬ 
tional remained the Govern¬ 
ment, but without too big a 
majority and with a shakeup. 

In other words, die 30 per 
cent of National deserters who 
had given "to teach the 
Government a lesson” as one of 
their reasons for shifting had 
got what they were after. 
Reform might logically get 
them back. 


But the picture is not that 
simple. As with Labour de¬ 
serters, there was a substantial 
minority of National deserters 
who had taken on something of 
the “loyal” Social Credit out¬ 
look - and were thus disap¬ 
pointed that National was still 
the Government. 

And National strategists 
might take some heed of the 
third of “loyal” National who 
joined their disloyal former 
co-voters in thinking die shake- 
up the Government got in 
1978 was a good thing. 

What should National - do 
about it? 

After the elect ion, there was a 
great upsurge of “back to ba¬ 
sics” feeling among National 
Party members, a feeling that 
National had betrayed its 
birthright and deserved its 
electoral punishment. 

The way back to the hearts 
and minds of its deserters, these 
poeple fell, was to get the 


Government out of people’s 
lives. 

The Rangitikei survey does 
not offer much support for that 
doctrinaire view. There was 
little concern among Nation¬ 
al deserters with over-regula- 
rion. If there was too much 
Government intervention, it 
was in the form of too many 
handouts. 

The deserrers were more 
concerned to have more 
Government intervention - in 
the form of whipping the un¬ 
ions into line — or improving 
the quality and so getting the 
economy back on the rails. 

In answer to a question as to 
what the Government’s role 
should be, those most likely to 
favour a low level of Govern¬ 
ment activity cither switched to 

National or stayed there. 

National deserters for Social 
Credit were more likely to 
prefer low-level acrivity than 
the “loyal” Social Credit voters 
they were joining and much less 


about how the state fits in. 

For those devising strategies 
to counter Social Credit the 
message is simple and clear: the 
old left-right arguments about 
“private enterprise” and 
socialism!' no longer apply. 

But what to do about it is not 
so clear. 

. Social Credir appears ba¬ 
sically populist in its appeal. 
And that is difficult to analyse 
in such a way as to lead to policy 
strategies that will counter the 
trend. 

Populism searches for 
leadership. That, more than 
anything else, may be the key to 
the development of - and 
countering of ~ Social Credit 
this year. 

NEXT weak: This man Bruce 
Beatham. 
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Will the IBM System 38 mean 
faster repairs on Datsuns? 


Put yourself in ihe driver’s seat, You’re out for 
a drive when the unexpected happens. Your muffler 
blows. So now you want your Datsun dealer to find 3 
the replacement part'as soon,as possible. If h? didn’t’ 
have the part on hand, it might have been a bit of 
a problem. But now, thanks td a remarkable new 
stock, information system, it’s no froubje at all.: 

Nissan Datsun have just installed the first IBM 
System 38 in New Zealand- Now all jterte information 
is at their fingertips! With the IBM Sygtem'38, afl . '-V 
Stock information is current tp the minute: The . 
instant a part i8 suppliea from stock the Sysfem^B 

ar'lfAtViAiir'jllkl llO'infnymaliAn MU fin/I - •. 


To Datsun that means an enormous saving of , 
time and trouble, To Datsun owners .that means their 
cars can back bn .the toad faster. Nd onecoqld 
demand more: And no one does; As Nlssari Datsun 
have found, if you need solutions, you need IBM. 
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Marginal Lands Board fiasco: when MacIntyre the 


by Colin James 

THE new public Duncan 
MacIntyre is the man elected 
deputy leader of the National 
Party against the wishes of the 
majority of party members. 
Amid such controversy it is 
easy to forget that there was an 
old Duncan MacIntyre re¬ 
spected, admired, even 
idolised. 

In those days there would not 
have been a murmur of protest 
at his elevation; it would have 
been widely welcomed. 


More than any other single 
figure, MacIntyre encapsulat¬ 
ed the “liberal-conservative" 
ethos of the National Party of 
the early 1970s. 

He was the first Minister for 
the Environment and took the 
brief seriously, thereby raising 
Government consciousness of 
enviromental issues. 

In one of his more memora¬ 
ble comments of the time, 
MacIntyre called the Waikato 
River a sewer. 

He was also thefirst Minister 


of Maori Affairs with genuine 
empathy with Maoris. 

By today’s standards he was 
paternalistic - in an interview 
last year he said: “Maoris I have 
always liked working with on 
the farm and as soldiers.” 

Butin those days sleeping on 
maraes, promoting a multi¬ 
cultural community and draw¬ 
ing sympathetic parallels with 
his own Scots forebears' lot in 
being deprived of their land in 
the clearances of the highlands 
last century were giant steps 
forward, 


Those qualities added to a 
sense of fun - a dry humour 
and a love of practical jokes 
allied to an allnighters'party- 
going capacity — made him a 
party conference drawcard. 

True, he was - and is - a 
boring platform speaker, so 
low-key and undemonstrative 
as to be near inaudible and in¬ 
visible. That ruled him out of 
most people’s calculations of 
future leadership prospects. 

But he was also thought ex¬ 
tremely important to the party's 
electoral appeal. In 1972, when 


he lost the Hastings seat in the 
Labour landslide, and again in 
1975, when he came back into 
Parliament in Bay of Plenty 
(now East Cape) on the Na¬ 
tional return match landslide, 
he was a key selling point. 

His “green" background, his 
intelligent gestures in race 
relations, his apparent decency, 
appealed to liberals in the no- 
man's-land between Nationul 
and Labour. 

He has since been supersed¬ 
ed in this field by the Hamilton 
trio of Ian Shearer, Mike 
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How to save up to 
the next time you re 


hpvflio a 


have to move 

permanent” wails, recut oarpet, 
rearrange overhead lighting, rewire, and 
reroute heating, ventilating and air- 
condltlon ductwork. 


And pay from $6 to $28 per square foot 
lo do It.all. 


With the Weatlnghouae Open Office you 
uan do lha same lob for leas the 76 c per 
square foal. 

And do It faster, wllh minimum 
disruption. No need to tear down walla; 
you simply rearrange panels. And no need 
lo move.heatlng, ventilating and air 
conditioning ductwork. 

Menu ISO lured. und8r. license in NS# Zetland and 
Australia by. ' 




ofe of the cost 


phad tbit he building it’s 

..^Sirtdfcypu,don't have 

rewue, (earrahfglrig lighting can be done 
quickly and easily. 

As your business changes Or grows, you 
need an office that can keep pace. 

It’s flexibility Uke this can make your 
business more productive by aavlna you 
time. 

And more profitable by saving you 
money. 


(w)WestlnghouseASD 
Open Office System 


Maklno more people mor* productive In lass sp D oe at 
lower ooat. K 


ALfCKLAND(M) 786-176 
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M inogue and Marilyn Waring 
Back in 1975, he was about all 
the party had to offer its own 
left wing. 

Yet this liberal mystique was 
never entirely true. When yon 
add up the plusses and min- 
usses, MacIntyre cornea out 

more conservative than liberal 

Why, for instance, did hi 
first goinro Parliamentin I 960 ? 
Because he thought he “could 
make a contribution". 

What contribution? "The 
matter of CMT cornea to 
mind,' 1 he said in the interview 
last year. (The second Labour 
Government abolished com¬ 
pulsory military training, to die 
disgust of territorial brigidier 
MacIntyre). 

“I’ve always been Interested 
in soil conservation and nature 
conservation and the general 
improvement, you might say,if < 
that is possible, of men's lot." f 

A mission, an amibition to 
reshape society? In what way 
did he want to improve men's 
lot? Did he have some pro¬ 
gramme in mind? 

"Oh, you work it out f« 
yourself - man’s lot." 

Thus, abruptly, up went the 
shutters. The true liberal would 
have prattled on about 
freedom, justice nnd quantity of 
life. The conservative prefen 
practical responses to on-the- 
spot needs. 

It was us if, having got his 
I’nrangahau farm under con¬ 
trol, he was moving on to a new 
block, limiting his sights to 
clearing the ragwort and trying 
our a new fencing technique 
rather than creating a new 
Elysium. 

But one cannot be sure about 
MacIntyre. Putting up die 
shutters is second nature. He is 
intensely shy and intensely 
private. 

He put it thus: “I prefer tobe 
up in the hills, by myself, than 
among people." 

Whin’s this? A politician who 

is diffident with stranger? 
Surely that is a contradiction in 

terms. . 

U is. MacIntyre covers im 
his unease with u dry huiu^r 
that bemused first-timcvniwr* 
frequently mistake for rude¬ 
ness, indifference w un¬ 
becoming flippancy, or at W* 
find confusing. . 

Sometimes, as when he m 
members of one prt* 11 *; 
board up for what they thougw 

would be courtesy drinks dw 

his appointment ® 
agriculture portfolio in 
takes the form of a defers" 
aggressiveness, if you will r 1 
don the expression. 

The witty, flw-kJJJ 
MacIntyre relaxing 
friends gives way W ■ ’ 

crusty figure of tension 

Contrast that with the evwj- 

escent gregariousnessi « 
contemporary in the 
Trade and Industry 
Lance Adams-Schnddej 

The contrast goe* 

There would scanty 
minister more acutely 
the political nic«tidst^TV, tf 
move than Adaras-SgiJ cl ®S. 

MacIntyre,, on 
hand, often gives^the'^g, 
$ion of pot ' - 

political pajMtnetWS'.^ ^ 
probably this mora J* 

thing else that wt hnn.lot 0 ^ 

marginal lands «***££; m 

It « ttol' PfLS 
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Profile 


man parted company with MacIntyre the myth 


forgot his interventions in the 
Fitzgeralds’ case. Jim and 
Audrey Fitzgerald, his son-in- 
law and daughter were living in 
his house and discussed the 
matter over the dinner table. 

But even accepting 
MacIntyre's amnesia, those 
who admired the transparently 
honourable and upright figure 
of the early 1970s thought that 
honour and uprightness would 
at least prompt an honourable 
resignation. 

Some acquaintances insist 
MacIntyre wanted to resign. 
There was much dark talk in 
National Party circles shortly 
after the affair blew up that 
MacIntyre was on the way out. 

Two factors may have in¬ 
tervened. 

One was loyalty. The party 
leader wanted him to stay, so he 
did. Shades of the military 
MacIntyre. 

Loyalty may also have had a 
hand in getting him in to the 
mess in the first place. Any 
honourable family man — and 
from all accounts, MacI ntyre is 
definitely that—owes and gives 
a loyalty to his family that may 
lead him unwittingly and un¬ 
intentionally to transgress 
other taboos. 

The second factor may have 
been the vain streak which runs 
through most politicians and to 
the influence of which MacIn¬ 
tyre is said to succumb at times. 
Being deputy Prime Minister is 
nota prize to be lightly scorned. 

Yet in a sense, even if the 
marginal lands business had 
never occurred, MacIntyre 
would be a doubtful choice. 

He is not a high-powered 
intellectual, people who have 
worked with him say. Intel¬ 
ligent, yes, sometimes with an 


Oil substitutes 

GREATER use of alcohol 
fuels to replace imported oil is 
urged by the United States 
National Alcohol Fuels Com¬ 
mission in its final report. 

The report, entitled Fuel al¬ 
cohol'. an energy alternative for 
the 1980s, outlines a national 
strategy to increase the 
production of alcohol fuels and 
“ begin manufacture of vehi¬ 
cles capable of running on 100 
per cent alcohol. 

Copies have been sent to 
President Reagan, members of 
me Congress and Federal of- 
»ces such as the Department of 
energy. 

'Hie report calls for alcohol 
use ~ both ethanol and meth- 
Mol - to increase significantly. 

present consumption in the 
united States is limited 
primarily to ethanol blended 
XI? l SMoline to form 
JR 80 * 11an{ * 80016 methanol 
r, m small amounts to 
g«>luie to raise its octane 

The commission recom¬ 
mends increased efforts to use 

suw raw materials as coal and 

2™ to produce al- 

rohol in addition to use of feed 

Sesa® 

The commission asks the 
SjSfpc Corporation to 

“SyW'tocoMtruct. 8 

y :]:j 


uncanny skill for probing weak 
points. But lacking the breadth 
of comprehension of, say, a 
Brian Talboys, or the speedy 
precision of, say, a Jim McLay, 
or even the dogged head-in¬ 
cold-towel learning capacity of, 
say, a Derek Quigley. 

MacIntyre acknowledges 
this himself. Asked last year if 
he would happily step into the 
prime ministerial shoes if called 
on, MacIntyre remarked on the 
monumental volume of com¬ 
plicated and difficult work a 
Prime Minister faces and said: 
“I don't think so. I don’t think I 
have the capability of being a 
Prime Minister.” 

But note his contribution to 
agriculture. Federated 
Farmers, which once found 
him impossible to read, now 
swears by his achievements. 
There are others high in the 
party who glowingly extol his 
work. 

Their admiration comes 
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Duncan MacIntyre... Inextricably linked to old party Image 
from his willingness to expe- style, these qualities ha' 


trom his willingness to expe¬ 
riment - as a fanner, he was 
early into angora goats - and an 
ability to question. Coupled 
with a low-key public relations 


style, these qualities have led 
MacIntyre to stimulate new 
forms of fanning - deer, rab¬ 
bits, horticulture - and develop 
fishing. 


The MacIntyre years may 
well be looked back on as a time 
of critical and important tran¬ 
sition in New Zealand natural 
resource development — not 
only in diversification, but also 
in confidence. 

From sullen stagnation dur¬ 
ing the middle 1970s, farmers 
have turned to rapid expansion 
in the early 1980s. That is at 
least partly a tribute to 
MacIntyre's low-key persis¬ 
tence at Cabinet level. 

But that success in agricul¬ 
ture does nor make a deputy 
leader. If MacIntyre had a 
contribution to make at that 
level it is not in joint fiBhing 
ventures or macadamian nuts. 

It would be in the uniting 
qualities of a fine figure and the 
Fitzgerald affair has so tar¬ 
nished the figure as to make it 
much less likely he can play that 
role effectively. 

That is partly why the party, 
while still retaining considera¬ 


ble respect for him, felt he 
should not be given the job. 

But there was another deeper 
criticism that weighed more 
importantly with the party in 
rejecting MacIntyre. That 
was that MacIntyre is inex¬ 
tricably linked in image with 
the 1960s and 1970s and the 
National Party badly needs to 
project a new image. 

The 1960s-l 970s image may 
be unfair. MacIntyre has shown 
the capacity to innovate and to 
be more flexible than his critics 
give him credit for. 

The challenge ahead of the 
new deputy Prime Minister 
will be to demonstrate some of 
that innovative capacity and 
flexibility at the broad level of 
the whole of government ac¬ 
tivity. 

Judgment must be tempora¬ 
rily suspended for any new¬ 
comer to a job; but the odds that 
he will achieve it do not look too 
good, 






A case fertile 
Carrier Heat Pump 
cooling principle. 

Even the sharpest minds grow foggy in an over-heated, 
smokev atmosphere. Apply tne Gamer Heat Pump principle and 
clear the ah'. 

Developed in response to vising energy costs, the Carrier 
Heat Puntj) principle extracts heal from the air to provide 
economical and efficient summer cooling - and low cost winter 
heating as well. 

The Carrier Heat Pump principle is Incorporated in a range of 
unite and syateme designed to meet every heating and cooling 
need. Installation can be ns simple as replacing a window pane. 

Your local Carrier Dealer can tell 
you the best kind of Carrier or 
Zone Pak installation to more 
economically heat and cool your 
office, shop or home. 



Carrier 


Manufactured under licence and 
distributed by Zone Pah, <36 Upper Queen St, 
Auckland I. Telephone: 774-629. 


wood's number one nlr conditioning maker 
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Mining and minerals 


Panic barometers: What comes down must go up 


by Lindsey Dawson 


THE gold coin spins lazily on a 
field of black velvet, its faces 
sparking rays of light as i t turns. 

A reassuring symbol of wealth 
and security in troubled times. 

It's an ad for the Auckland 
Coin and Bullion Exchange — 
“where your financial freedom 
is our concern,” says a deep, 
assured voice, that tells you 
everything’s going to be okay. 

But in the last 12 months the 
price of gold has dropped from 
$850 to under $500an ounce. It 
is a temporary fluctuation ac¬ 
cording to local traders. It will 
only take an upheaval in Poland 
or some missile-polishing by 
Ronald Reagan to send prices 
skyward qgain. Now is prob¬ 
ably a jjood time to invest, but 
bullish bullion buyers should 
beware, as prices and types of 
investment vary considerably. 

Auckland Coin and Bullion 
is one of the newest and more 
obvious bullion trading firms 
in Auckland which are catering 
for the growing number of in¬ 
vestors looking to salt away 
gold or silver in a bid to beat 
inflation. It was set up late in 
1979 by Raymond Smith, 31, 
who formerly worked in the 
family concern of Smith Soil 
Industries before it was bought 
by Ceramco. 

Business is booming at 
Auckland Coin, which has ex¬ 
panded its office space in Par¬ 
nell Road, a trendy-looking 
establishment often graced by 
Smith's Rolls-Royce parked 
outside the door, and has 
opened a new office in Hamil¬ 
ton. 

It is hard to find out how 
many bullion dealers there are 
in Auckland. 

There is no bullion dealers' 
association, and only a handful 
feature in the Yellow Pages. 
But their presence is becoming 
high-profile. 

"Competition is fierce,’’ says 
Fraser Guthrie. He is one of 
five family members run¬ 
ning the Guthrie brokerage, 
another newcomer to the bul¬ 
lion trading scene which has 
plush Queen Street offices 
decorated appropriately with 
gold-foil wallpaper. 

Guthries is minting its own 
gold coin to compete with 
Krugerrands and Canadian 
Maples. The company calls it 


“whac comes down, must go 

U C. 

The more conservative 
brokers regard bullion invest¬ 
ment as a long-term deal, and 
short-term trading as a dicey 
business. Others, notably 
Guthries, are keen to encourage 
short-term investment and help 
clients to keep a keen eye on 
daily price fluctuations so that 
they can make more frequent 
profits. 

Rare coin prices can vary 
according to how accurately 
they are graded as there are big 
differences between medium 
and top-grade coins. 


semi-retired and casting 
around for a new interest. 

On a holiday in Tahiti he met 
an American bullion broker — 
“a delightful chap”. 

“He didn’t try to sell me any 
gold," Smith said. “He said if 
you’ve got any money you 
ought to buy gold because it’s 
going to be at least $500 an 
ounce by Christmas. 

. “He was amazingly accurate 
as it turned out. 

“So I came back to New 
Zealand and decided to do just 
that. 1 didn't have a clue where 
you bought gold. At that stage 
there was very little advertising 


The going New Zealand 
price was $480 at the time. 

“While they were on their 
way here I thought well if these 
other companies arc selling 
them at $480 and I’ve got them 
for $400 there’s a buck in the 
middle, so I put an ad in the 
paper. Krugerrands for sale — 
$445. The phone went berserk. 
In my first week’s trading I 
made $9000. 

“I thought this was fabulous. 
So I brought in another heap 
and all these orders were com¬ 
ing in, everything was going 
great. 


about the bullion business — 
absolutely nothing.'' 

lie contacted liU American 
friends again who said if he was 
interested in Maying in the 
business hccmild go over and 
learn - “they said it had taken 
them 15 years to learn how in 
do it and make money out of it. 

“I went over and worked 
with them for about t ive weeks. 
In that time basically what they 
did was teach me how in work 
the bullion markets which are 
extremely complex. 

“I still believe that I’m one of 
the lew brokers in the country 


(he Kiwicoin, and says it can't 
keep up with the demand. 

Matthey Garrett, in Penrose, 
pan of the English Johnson 
Matthey financial group, is 
New Zealand’s biggest bullion 
dealer and has been in business 
since 1932, 

Silver Associates, of Parnell,- 
owned by Walker and Hall, is 
another Long established com¬ 
pany. 

Both are survivors from the 
days when (he price of gold 
coasted along at about $200 an 
ounce without anyone taking 
much notice. 

Now gold and silver have 
become panic barometers. The 
worse things ge t political ly a nd 
economically, die higher the 
bullion pices go. 

A n all-time h igh of $850was 
reached in January last year, 
and by October it had eased 
back to$365. The release of rhe 
American hostages, confidence 
in President Reagan, and the 
high American prime interest 
rate have played a part in 
knocking down bullion prices 
from pre-Christmas levels. 
Dealers are predicting that 
prices will soon bottom. What 
happens after that depends on. 
the world situation. But.the 
bullion traders’ adage is that 


When you stand for excellence you don’t compromise 



In New Zealand, Mercedes-Benz Is represented by 

Cable-Price Corporation Unrated 


The maxim, as with all fin¬ 
ancial transactions, is let the 
buyer beware. 

Smith had no commercial 
knowledge of coin and bullion 
until shortly before he estab¬ 
lished his business a year ago. 
After selling out of Smith Soil 
Industries in 1978, he invested 
in a cigarette vending machine 
business, which he sold 10 
months later to find himself 


going on so I didn’t really know 
where to start" 

He saw the New Zealand 
price for gold was higher than 
the international prices. 

He found he did not need 
import licences or Reserve 
Bank approval to import gold 
coins privately. 

He rang his American con¬ 
tact and arranged to buy 200 
Krugerrands at $394 each. 


"Gold had gone up to $430 
an ounce at this point. Then all 
of a sudden gold dropped. It 
went right back to.$370.1 had 
all these things coming in that 
Td bought at a higher price. 
And I lost. 

“I lost all my profit and 
several thousand dollars in one 
night. I was terribly upset over 
this because I didn’t know what 
I was doing. I didn’t know 


the 


that really understands 
bullion markets." 

Other dealers might dispute 
claim. Brokers around 


his 



Smith aware that he 
popular. "Before I can* Z 
the average profit maria S 
P 1 ' 1 ' «««• Pve cut that 
d»wn which means a 
deal lor the public,” he aid 
liuvid Haylis, of Silverfe. 
Muriates -aid a wider “spread* 
(the dil t'ercncc between binb 
am! selling prices) was nm* 
sury it tine was looking nit 
vestment rather than spec4 
lion. 

“II we're brokering j 
through, the profit margins 
he as little as 1 per cent, toil 
we want to take a position* 
have to have a safety 
he said. “We arc not going q 
put ourselves or oui oisumtn 
at risk." 

And Austin Ginos, nunij 
ing director of Matthey Gn- 
reu, which has the aids; 
.spread on the market, aji j 
buyers should regard bullions 1 
a long-term investment uueg 
only "spare" money. 

During Smith's stay in ti 
Stales he says he became etc- 
viuccd that numismatics n 
where the investors wall 
make more money than lbs 
would out of bullion. 

“So I studied the mariat- 
tic side of it extensively ms 
there and cdmcbackanilm! 
this company selling bulk 
and rare coins," he said. 

He lias tried to ptrwik 
customers (hat his rare Ame¬ 
rican coins will be a better in¬ 
vest ment because of their nm 
value than gold and sihn 
bullion, 

"The ones who bought M- 
lion right at the top of ihf 
market have seen a drop ini 
value of their investment.’’ 

Some people accuse Smiibd 
selling overvalued coins. 0* 
Auckland dealer took t» 
bought from Auckland 0c 
and Bullion to Bowen “ 
Ruddy, n lop Los Angela* 
lory lor collectors. He dan®* 
was told the coins 
“severely overtraded", 1 J? 
diet which was reaffirmed ty 
coin dealers in Honolulu- 

Smith sayslicgnww**^ 
gradings. “Nobody Iwufl®. 
back to us to complain, w* 
anyone’s not happy w* 
delighted to buy them W* 

11c guarantees to tfrp* 
chase rare coins at a 
of the ori 


long as the customer iw * 
the coins for 12 months ^ 


Red carpet rolls on Middle East connections 


by Allan Parker 

THE red carpet had scarcely 
been put away after the visit of 
one Middle East politician 
before it was being brought out 
for the next. 

Bahraini Finance and Na¬ 
tional Development Minister 
Ibrahim-Abdul Karim will ar¬ 
rive in Wellington today for a 
week’s visit. The Egyptian 
Minister of Supply Ahmed 
Nouh left the country yester¬ 
day. 

And last week a combined 
Meat Board-Meat Exporters 
Council mission left for a 
promotional swing through 
major Middle East countries. 

The scurry of activity re¬ 
flects our growing trading links 
with the volatile hut oil-rich 
Middle East region. 

New Zealand officials have 
been developing a special rela¬ 
tionship with the Bahrainis, 
who are regarded as key in¬ 
fluences in the Middle East 
region. Bahrain has become a 
valuable jumping-off place for 
our interests. 

In 1971, we sold $30,000 
worth of goods to Bahrain. This 
year, exports arc expected to he 
worth over $7 million. 

That trend is duplicated 
throughout the region. 

During the current killing 
season, the Middle East is ex¬ 
pected to take some 130,000 
tonnes of lamb — about onc- 
ihird of our total lamb kill. (Tire 
importance of those figures is 
increased by the flow-on effect 


original packaging. ^ 
An Auckland coin 
told NBR he had been ! 

coins from Auckland Coj® j 
Bullion which he }■ 


of bolstering prices at Smith- 
field). 

Iran is New Zealand’s 
second-largest sheep meat 
market. It took 14,000 tonnes 
($55 million) of wool last year 
and so far this season has taken 
5829 tonnes ($23 million). 

In normal times, Iran is the 
world’s second-largest free 
market for butter with an an¬ 
nual demand of 70,000 tonnes. 
(A national lunch-timc meal, 
for example, consists of meat 
and rice with a two ounce dol¬ 
lop of butter on top. As one 
observer noted: “A million two 
ounces a day is an awful lot of 
buttcrl"). 

The Dairy Board has secured 
a further five-year contract 
with Iraq worth $20 million a 
year, and Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf Emirates are emerging as 
significant dairy markets. 

The Egyptian visit last week 
reflects growing links with that 
country. Last year, for exam¬ 
ple, it bought 2500 tonnes of 
wool. Small, perhaps, in our 
total wool trade hut another 
step into a 200-million strong 
market. 

The manufacturing sector 
has not been idle, either. Across 
the Gulf (excluding Iran) sales 
of manufactured exports in¬ 
creased in the July 1980 year by 
some 100 per cent (from $14 
million to $29 million). The 
region represents the fastest- 
growing marker for our man¬ 
ufactures. 

The Government-sponsored 


participation at the Baghdad 
Trade Fair late last year is un¬ 
derstood to have been very 
successful. Follow-up figures 
arc still being gathered by the 
Department of Trade and In¬ 
dustry but our decision to par¬ 
ticipate in the fair at the height 
of the I ran-Iraq war has paid off 
for exhibitors. 

Equally important, our 
decision not to cancel our pre¬ 
sence at the fair has won respect 
and thanks from the Iraqis. 

The New Zealand stance 
towards the region docs not go 
unnoticed by the 20-odd 
countries there. As one Foreign 
Affairs official said: “They arc 
sensitive to world opinion and 
look to their friends; it’s amaz¬ 
ing how comments by New 
Zealand come back.” 

Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon’s chairmanship of the 
World Bank committee looking 
into the question or Palestinian 
observer status to the bank has 


promoted New Zealand's 
standing in Arab eyes. While 
we do not strongly support the 
Palestinians, at least we are 
prepared to listen. Again, it is 
one more link in the chain of 
contacts that have been steadily 
building in recent years. 

The chain extends in to 
technical and educational 
fields. The Saudi Arabians are 
keen on our doctors and air 
traffic controllers. (Ironically, 
we are regarded at the profes¬ 
sional level as a supplier of 
cheap labour — our skills can be 
bought for far less than our 
higher-priced European or 
American counterparts). 

While superficially dispa¬ 
rate, the links assume greater 
importance when considered in 
total. They represent a gradual 
but sustained buildiung up of 
trust and friendship with a 
region that has been more noted 
for its volatility and unpredic¬ 
tability. 


The last official visit to the 
area was in October 1979, when 
Muldoon opened the Bahrain 
cool store. Deputy Prime 
Minister Brian Talboys was 
due to attend the Baghdad 
Tradc Fair but pulled out when 
war broke out. 

Official contact therefore has 
been restricted largely to dip¬ 
lomatic missions. But there 
arc only about a dozen New 
Zealand personnel sited in a 
region which contains up to 200 
million people and is worth 
about $200 million a year in 
exports. 

Our Paris, Athens and Rome 
posts pick up some of the 
countries but on-sire represen¬ 
tation is restricted to the 
Teheran and Bagdad embassies 
and a Bahrain consulate. 

Australia, on the other hand, 
has a post in nearly every capital 
in the region and political 
leaders make frequent visits 
there. 


New Zealand contacts at a 
political level have been more 
spasmodic and our contacts 
have relied largely on dip¬ 
lomatic and trade missions. 


In the last year, parties from 
Saudi Arabia, Oman, Libya, 
Iraq, Egypt and Bahrain have 
passed through Wellington, 
most of them including a visit to 
Australia as well. 


Most visits in the past have 
centre on this country's food 
potential. But increasingly, 
Australia and New Zealand are 
being seen as attractive invest¬ 
ment centres. 


The Arabs have invested 
heavily in Europe and the Un¬ 
ited States and arc looking 
elsewhere to put their 
petrodollars. 


And while we are geogra¬ 
phically remote, Australasia 
looms larger as a safe hedge fur 
investment. 
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probably get more coins from 
them ihw arc slightly under- 
graded than overgraded. 
They’re very conservative in 
their grading." 

Smith said that New 
Zealanders were not paying 
more for American coins than 
American investors. 

“You have your basic 
wholesale price which is what 
dealers are trading at amongst 
themselves. Add 15-20 per cent 
for retail price to investors,” he 
said. “There is no difference 
between here and the States — 
and in fact a lot of die coins 
we’re selling here nrc cheaper 
than there because I might have 
owned them for six weeks and 
not followed the price and rhe 
cron might have moved up 
without me noticing." 

He is a member of the New 
Zealand Coin and Medal 
Dealers Association and of the 
American Numismatic As¬ 
sociation, and says that as a 
member he must stand by his 
valuations,- 

There are little stacks of 
treasure in vaults all over 


wo support ihc South African, 
Canadian or English govern¬ 
ments?" said managing director 
Dos Guthrie- 

Some coin dealers question 
the validity of calling the 
Kiwicoin a coin, because it has 
not been issued by the 
Government. 

But Guthries docs not 
agrce.“l think this is just an¬ 
other case of people thinking 
that government is all-power¬ 
ful and that you can't do an¬ 
ything. If I want to issue a coin. 
I’ll issue a coin." 

He said the Kiwicojns would 
be sought-after collectors' 
items, apart from their value as 
bullion, because they are 
numbered, and because the 
second issue will be quite dif¬ 
ferent from the first. 


in wnn.ii ""a i. . ., *** ■»» uyw 

were overvalued. "I’tejJ! Auckland waiting for investors 
hadadientinwiths&jjjy 1 . > 5°,“me along. Much of the 

ho a hnuvht for 


Auckland are often critical of 
each other and during inter¬ 
views with NBR nearly all of 
them phoned out to other 
brokers to find out their prices 
for the day so that they could 
make points about their busi¬ 
ness methods. 


As with all forms of Investment, It pays the Investor to look 

t. whetht 


carefully at the market. Prices, whether you are selling or 
buying, are by no means standard, and with Investments 
ranging from fine Jewellery, through bars and ingots to 
newly minted coins and rare coins, the buyer should shoo 
around. : T 

High bullion prices are tempting many 
Bllery and ki. 




expert, had 


he had bought 
would have put .■ **"7 

price of $800 on it, he -u 
Smith asks how rehaW?: 

opinion of rival 
“I amsurprlsed 
even ask me about ■ 

NBR. ■ . ■, „ ■ 'sffji jtod 
He buys 
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trained him 

cent stake in 

buyers purchaafn? WJJy 
all over thdStatg .^* 
brings* 
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gold for sale here comes from 
alluvial mining in the South 
Island. 

Guthrie and Sons, 

previously manufacturing 

jewellers, is using nothing but 
local gold for its Kiwicoins. It 
™? Produced 400 half-ounce 
poms of 99.9 pure gold, and 
Qopes to have a one-ounce coin 
°u the market 
months. 


within a few 


thj^ ft* com* did not carry 


jewellery and knlck-knaoks tor scrap.'/^B^vIbSed Tour 
bullion dealers to see what we could get tor a 9 carat cold 
watch chain *. . . **. • 

Auckland Coin and Bullion Offered $200, Matthe 
$238.86, DL Guthrje and Sons $169-69r-and S 
soclates $251.25. 


toS“JEE tr ? din ? ,n 8l,v ®r on February 3 you would have 
Mgtth ey G a rrettj $41 T^a kite touyV a nd $^6^(s© I i) ucklanli Sirius 

; » . . ; 

ray Garrett. . Qarratt *514.08 V 

SflYer.AS- % Wj. QmhrlersIfeR 2&SS5? P^n.and Bufflpftt$610 and pfobl*A<® 


Kiwicoin name because it 
was registered to a now defunct 
company, 

Guthrie's has received per- 
Jnhuoq to use the tradename 

Sr. e new coins will carry a 
Kiwiemblem. * 

u *,„. ve done this because we 
want to 


/% su PP° rt our own 
untrv. Our coins are made 


country, 

from Nc 


What’s the future for gold? 
All the brokers agree that as an 
investment it has to be a winner 
— one told NBR that It would 
be up to $3000 an ounce in five 
years, another chat by 1990 the 
going price will be $9000. 

Despite fluctuations, silver 
is still a good bet for the future. 

“If silver production 
remains stable and silver con¬ 
sumption stays around present 
levels, the world’s supplies of 
silver will be unable to satisfy 
industrial demand before 
1990,” says a Silver Associates 
information sheet. “Silver has 
to be the great investment for 
the mid to late 1980s”, it says. 

Though many see gold 
hoarding as being a particularly 
unhealthy sign, the world's 
present volatility seems likely 
to foster further bullion in¬ 
vestment. 

It is a game for canny traders, 
and one that has Its quirks. A 
psychic who £ets tips from the 
spirit World is a regular cus¬ 
tomer of a city dealer. And for 
what it fa worth, she predicted 
last October that the pride of 
gold would sag down low and 
then rocket up to $1000, an 
ounce early this 1 year;Bald the 
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One chip In a hand-cut decanter 


Ilka this and you mew w well throw 
It away- Tha& ope of the perils of 
moving house. Yotfre relying on 
someone else to get you most 
valued possessions to your new 
home without bre^w and on ; 
time. 8o put your faith in the 
experience gild special care only 
NZExpress ban give. * .. . 
Wherever you’re moving In New 


Zealand or overseas, NZExpress 
will handle your valued 


possessions with Wd flfayea We 
oen plan your move, efficiently and 


ip'N^vv'Z^wKf® most, 
experienced household removers 
ii cali the Retrievals Manager at 
yournearest NZExorees of 

economically, from careful packing 
and wrapping Of each item to . 

complete Insurance, customs and . . . . .. ,, - _ _ 

shipping documentation.vft^; trahdbofttti depend on* 
t plaisand Wen ;arranpe every , Auckland oto<w n>7-»4a 



_-"of your mciye tty suit ybUf. / 

When you're planning a move, talk 
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Plastics 


Co-operative opens chances for local toolmakers 


NEW and potentially lucrative 
export markets for locally 
produced tools and moulds 
have been identified by the 
recently established Auckland 
Indepcndanr Tool making As¬ 
sociation. 


The association is a co-ope¬ 
rative group of 22 companies 
engaged in tool and mould 
making for the plastics, 
diecasting and rubber indus¬ 
tries. 


THIS survey on the plastics Industry is prepared by David 
Peach in association with the Plastics Institute of New 
Zealand. 


Back from attending the 
Western Plastics Exhibition in 
California, association pre¬ 
sident Bill Conolly brought 
requests far firm quotations for 
more than $370,000 worth of 
contract work. 


A decision to attend the ex¬ 
hibition resulted from a long¬ 
term slowdown in some areas of 
local demand for tooling, cou¬ 
pled with tightening prices and 
a marked drop-off in appren¬ 
tice intake. 


• The best financial return 
for a labour intensive product; 


The requests came from a 
number of large American 
concerns represented at the 
exhibition. 


"The Americans were very 
impressed with the quality of 
the tooling and dies we produce 
here, and being asked to quote 
for a number of jobs is the ex¬ 
porting breakthrough we have 
been dreaming about since 
forming our association,' 1 he 
said. 


The longterm viability of the 
tooling industry was affected 
by insufficient return to enable 
it to re-invest in the necessary 
plant and equipment, tech¬ 
nology and training. 


Conolly said the association 
had begun to: 

• Secure the best production 
times for tooling projects, the 
natural follow-up being the 
directexpoctof finished tooling 
to ensure continuity of work- 
flow; 


• To take advantage of the 
available government incen¬ 
tives. 

The West Coast of die Un¬ 
ited Stares was chosen as the 
best prospective market 
because its time zone was 
within, our working span for 
communications, it had a so¬ 
phisticated and substantial 
market and a cost structure 
differential in this country's 
favour, effectively offsetting 
local transport and commun¬ 
ication costs. 


Australia is also a target 
marked but was initially over¬ 
looked because several 
members of the association al¬ 


ready have an established 
clientele there. 

As a result of the interest 
shown the association has ap¬ 
pointed an American agent. 

“The decision to have a man 
in the marketplace is already 
proving to be wise. An in¬ 
creasing number of inquiries 
are being passed on through 
him, and he is able to identify 
any positive feedback and im¬ 
mediately offer our services," 
Conolly said. 

He said the association, 
which has plans to become a 
national group, had fulfilled its 
stated objectives for attending 
the exhibition. 

it had: 

• Established the assoc¬ 
iation's commercial and tech- 


were in a class 



At the University of Canterbury Students' Union Building, we give 
all our conferences and functions a little more class. 


For the conference, If 
Iced water, fresh pads ill 
and sharpened pen- > 
oils all make their ( 
point. We'll also pro- j 
vide the necessary ■ 

lfghtlng/pro|ectlon/audlo j 
visual equipment and A 
personnel. Suites suit- ^1 
edto their purpose as H 
well In atmosphere as 
In size, from 12 seat fi 
committee rooms, a fully I 
equipped theatre cinema/ 
all with comfortable 

lounge seating, to a 700 
person ballroom. 


coupled with an In-house 
travel bureau and hair¬ 
dresser ensures full and 
convenient guest service. 


Another thing — one of 
Ahe most exasperating 
features of trying to 
organise a function is 
y usually the number of 
r different staff you have 
to deal with. 


Add our own Catering Service 
that can serve your choice of 
International cuisine to more than 
2000 guests simultaneously. Formal 
dinners, smorgasbord or dine and 
dance can be catered for. 


\ At the Students’ Union 
B LBulldlng, whatever the 
size of the function, we 
allocate one expert to 
liaise with you on all 
those Important points. 
Such as the number of rooms and 


s .? n f and they’re all In hand. In fact, If 


Accommodation on campus can pro¬ 
vide over 800 beds while the motels 
and hotels surrounding our venue 
can provide hundreds more. Full 
Post Office and banking facilities 


you dI like to know more, phone our 
Functions Manager right away. Now, 
co »? c t on Christchurch 487-069 and 
we n show you we're as good as our 


PHONE COLLECT NOW! 
Christchurch 487-069 
ask lor the Functions Manager 



I i^ RKI 1 ™ 1 ** *'™ ^ 

Please send to me a free Con- ■ 
ference Planner, showing how ■ 
m simple It Is to have conferences B 
■ arranged at your facilities. M 


STUDENTS’ UNION BUILDING. 
University off Canterbury, 
llam Road, Christchurch. 
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I would like a representative to 
telephone me, q 


Name___ 

Address..... 
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nical credentials in the mar¬ 
ket; 

• Investigated the commer¬ 
cial viability of exporting fin¬ 
ished tooling to this market; 

• Established direct rela¬ 
tionships with individual 
companies and persons in the 
marketplace; 

• Secured quotation options 
for short term tooling projects. 

Conolly said the association 


received n 100 percent response 
Io lb . fo,! ™- u P and fonmi 


quotations for seven individual 

projects have been submitted. 

He said America offered , 
vast market, allowing New 
Zealand the same opportunities 
0,1 u rcsu Ils-only basisasia bens 
enjoyed by the Interstai I 
Japanese, Swiss and PoJ! ! 
tug 11 esc toolmakers already : 
represented there. 7 


Rising share of petrol 
needed for plastics 


THE World watch Institute 
of the United States recently 
published an analysis of the 
effect of rising petroleum 
prices on the synthetic mate¬ 
rials industry. 


It predicts that, over the 
□ext decade, the amount of 
the world’s petroleum and 
natural gas devoted to the 
production of synthetic ma¬ 
terials will rise from 3 to 6 per 
cent. And petroleum will 
continue to be the basic 
feedstock for plastics, as must 
of the mineral alternatives 
will become increasingly ex¬ 
pensive. 


The report states: “There 
are few cheap alternatives to 
most synthetic materials in 
use today. In an oil-short 
world, many resources that 
seemed plentiful are clearly 
limited,since their processing 
requires a large petroleum 
input. Most people are sur¬ 
prised by die fact that, with 
current patterns of produc¬ 
tion and use, many natural 
materials actually consume 
more oil and gas than synth¬ 
etics do." 


Synthetic materiufs have 
long been seen as a symbol of 
an unsustainable society’s 


dependence on non-renew- 
abic resources. 

Many organisations haw 
criticised synthetics’ depen¬ 
dence on fossil fuels for 
driving their energy-efficient 
competitors off the market. In 
calling for conservation in the 
use of materials, they appear 
to be d raw i n g an arbitrary line 
between “efficient” natural 
materials and ''wasteful" 
synthetics. 

Plastic Institute executive 
director, 15nice Dunlop, con¬ 
cedes dial there arc wasteful 
and inefficient uses of plastics 
and natural materials. Recent 
progress in plastics tech¬ 
nology - better processing 
met hods, improved materials, 
new developments in waste 
recycling - i.s making plastics 
more and more energy ef¬ 
ficient, he says. 

“I n terms of energy output, 
plastics already has a big ad¬ 
vantage, which will increase 
in the next decade. The in¬ 
evitable rise in the price of 
feedstocks is a relative cost - 
compared with other mate¬ 
rials - und on that basis, the 
outlook for the plastics in¬ 
dustry will be bright for 
decades in come," he main- 
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■ The National Business Review subscription costs, 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small price to p*y 
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on the fast-changing New Zealand scene, delivered on 
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Plastics 


Removing misconceptions clears path to CER 


TIES between the plastics in¬ 
dustries on both sides of the 
Tasman took a step forward 
after the third round of dis¬ 
cussions held in Melbourne 
earlier this month. 

Australian opposition to the 
importation of New Zealand- 
produced goods made from 
resins sourced at world parity 
prices may have eased, leaving 
the way clear for the two parties 
to discuss the specifics. 

Australian fears of an in¬ 
equitable access and pricing 


structure for plastics were al¬ 
layed when the local delegation 
pointed out that world-wide 
sourcing of raw materials offset 
a number of disadvantages 
faced by plastics processors 
here. 

The disadvantages include: 

• Shorter production runs, 
and resulting higher unit 
production costs; 

• Higher gas and electricity 
charges; 

• Higher freight costs, both 
internal and external; 


Allaying fears of 
flexible packaging 


PLASTICS packaging man¬ 
ufacturers are not alone when it 
comes to criticism of the 
products they produce. 

The American Flexible 
Packaging Association suffers 
from pre-conceived, negative 
notions about packaging. 

The metropolitan service 
district task force on waste 
reduction in Portland, Oregon 
was recently charged with 
recommending a solid waste 
disposal programme to its dis¬ 
trict council. High on the list of 
solid wastes was flexible pack¬ 
aging. 

But a representative of the 
American Flexible Packaging 
Association, Laramie 

McNamara, pointed uut that 
the federal government's own 
research proves that less than 4 
per cent of the nation’s solid 
fuel waste consists of flexible 
packaging. 

She said the federal govern¬ 
ment acknowledges that pack¬ 
aging of fresh vegetables results 
in 100 per cent of the vegetables 
being edible - leaving at most 
an ounce or less of waste; the 
package. 

But, if packaging for fresh 
vegetables were not available, 
an average of 48 per cent of 
these food products would be 
inedible and have to be dis¬ 
carded. 

She stressed that without 
packaging; 

• Some 24 per cent of all the 


usable energy in America 
would have to be devoted to 
food distribution; 

• America’s national food 
bill would increase by $16 
billion; 

• America would suffer the 
20-40 per cent crop losses of 
less developed nations; 

• Packaging costs the ave¬ 
rage American only '29c a day. 

Similar misconceptions 
about the true worth of flexible 
packaging also exists here. 

The association pointed out 
that local primary industry has 
become dependent on the 
technological innovation of the 
plastics industry for efficient 
protective packaging. 

Cheese mould has virtually 
been dimmed through the use 
of specialist film and all chilled 
meal exports rely on it to ensure 
overseas acceptability, good 
protection from bacterial 
growth and a practicable shelf- 
life. 

And plastics packaging has 
become an essential part of 
fresh vegetable packaging, af¬ 
fording protection through the 
freight, handling and distribu¬ 
tion chain. 

An FPANZ spokesman said 
the association was making 
every effort to educate legisla¬ 
tors, regulators and, more im¬ 
portantly, the consumer before 
misconceptions and problems 
develop. 
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• This country’s isolation 
from its export markets. 

The New Zealanddelegation 
said that any benefits gained 
from being able to source raw 
materials at world parity prices 
could be balanced if more rea¬ 
sonable import licensing con¬ 
ditions were applied to Aus¬ 
tralian exports. 

Current Government 
proposals for any CER 
agreement indicate that import 
licences would be available for 
goods of Australian origin. 

PINZ executive director 
Bruce Dunlop said a number of 
misconceptions were put to rest 
at the meeting. 

Concerns about local 
processors' pricing strategies 
were found to be the result of 
individual exporting compan¬ 
ies' marketing philosophies 
rather than any raw material 
advantage which applied 
equally to local and Australian 
companies. 

Dunlop said the Industries 
Development Commission was 
likely to recommend testing 
tariffs in various areas of the 
plastics industry by issuing 
import licences. But that will 
take two years to test. 


Although the testing 
procedure could delay any 
agreement by at least two years, 
issuing new import licences Was 
preferable to imposing a coun¬ 
tervailing duty to account for 
any raw material price dispari¬ 
ty. 

The New Zealand delegation 
said the issue of import licences 
specifically for Australian 
goods under the proposed 
CER, combined .with the 
phase-out of duties on Aus¬ 
tralian goods, would to a large 
extent, negate the intermediate 
goods problems faced by Aus¬ 
tralian processors. 

In respect of export incen¬ 
tives, the two governments had 
commitments with each other 
to rationalise the schemes so 
that neither country had an 
advantage. 

Current raw materials price 
disadvantages suffered by 
Australianprocessors are due to 
the cyclic behaviour of raw 
materials prices. Increase in 
American gas prices to world 
levels would, when combined 
with an upturn in that country's 
economy, lead to a marked in¬ 
crease in international resin 


prices over the next two years. 

By the time CER is in¬ 
troduced Australian-produced 
resins could be more in line 
with world parity price resins. 

Current New Zealand plas¬ 
tics exports to Australia and 
imports from other countries 
were also discussed. 

The meeting agreed there 
was tittle point in Australian 
manufacturers seeking to re¬ 
place New Zealand suppliers, 
or vice versa, on either market, 
and that every attempt should 
be made for both groups to 
expand their share by taking 
markets from third country 
imports. 

It was agreed that the Plastics 
Institute of Australia's ap¬ 
proach to have developing 
country preferences removed 
from appropriate items in 
chapter 39 of the tariff would 
assisr in this direction. 

The PIA was asked to iden¬ 
tify particular' market sectors 
which could be made available 
to both country's manufac¬ 
turers on the Australian market. 
PINZ are to do the same for the 
market here. 

A market segment that ap¬ 
peared worthy of investigation 


in Australia was that of film and 
bags. Significant imports come 
from Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

Wh ile it might be d ifficult fb 
get developing country prefe¬ 
rence removed from HoDg 
Kong and Singapore, a- 
precedent has already been es¬ 
tablished for Taiwan goods. 

Dunlop said three principle 
areas for Government action 
were identified. They are: 

• The removal of developing 
country duty preferences as 
applied to thc pla&tics industry; 

• A long-term commitment 
by both countries, to maintain a 
margin of preference of at least 
15 per cent in favour of each 
other against third countries; 

• An amendment of Aus¬ 
tralian dumping legislation to 
enable action to be taken in 
cases where it could be shown 
that a third country, exporting 
plastics products to Australia, 
used dumped raw materials or 
raw materials purchased at less 
than world parity price in the 
production of those goods, 
(secondary dumping). 

He said these proposals 
would now be promoted by the 
PIA and PINZ to their re¬ 
spective Governments. 





As a top executive, you'll fully understand the ad¬ 
vantages of leasing vehicles as opposed to owning 
them. What you may not know is that Avis operates 
a separate Leasing Division offering a number of 
highly competitive lease options Including “full 
maintenance" leasing, an exclusive to Avis. 

The ever increasing cost of maintaining vehicles 
these days has made full maintenance leasing par¬ 
ticularly attractive. With this plan, the cost of 
scheduled and general maintenance services are 
Included In the lease so that you can accurately 


id: sImju At? 

predetermine your total motoring expenditure. 

Whether you're teasing one vehicle or an entire 
fleet. Avis can tailor a plan to suit. 

Many New Zealand and International companies 
are already enjoying the added benefits of a lease 
plan with Avis. To find out how you can benefit, 
simply phone the Avis Leasing Division collect. Our 
consultants will be only too pleased to call and 
discuss your specific requirements at no cost and 
no obligation. 


Your Choice of‘full maintenance’ or ‘finance only’ Lease Plans 




I • Your choice of "finance only" or "full 
maintenance" leases. With full maintenance 
. leases, all servicing /repairs etc are Included In . 

. the lease. Under.both plans ail lease.payments in -•. 
mosl cases, are fully tax deductible.': •• f .■<- • 

2* An Avis lease frees your capital so that It can be 
working for you,, rather than being tied upjn an 
automobile. Your capital Is left free to Invest In . 
profit earning assets. 

3. Avis leasing rhefens you can have that hew car- 
now, possibly saving maintenance costs on your 
current vehicle. An Avis leas'e also saves you - 
administration time because car purchase ahd 
sale .problems are removed as are the burdens of 
day io day cost control. . ' 

4 f Avis will iekse virtually any make or model ol. . 

- vehiclpi even.shall trucks and vans. .• 


6* Avis leasing means easy vehicle renewal. Before 
the lease expires, Avis will advise you of any new 
models suitable for ypur Heel. At changeover 
• ..'..vtlrhe, you .simply drive in the old and drive away • 

• the new;!.;.'. 1 ; v.v -: : 

7. Leasing through Avis moves fleet management 
responsibility out of the company into specialist 
hands. And because Avis Is New Zealand's 

• largest private fleet operator,, we have fhe 

• .expertise to advise you on the rhbst cost-effective 
vehicle to suit your specific needs.:: 

8. An Avis lease won't require you to draw upon : 

. •; your credit line because Avis leasing acts as an 

Independent source of capitals •. " '■'*. 


sale .problems are removed as are the burdens of „ ' Independent source of capltaL ■. 

a ^ ^ ^ control. ., . .. 9# As ah Avis lease customer, you have access to 

4y Avf8 will lefese virtually any make or model ol . .. . New ZealandWlde back-up service. You are also 

■ vehlclei even small truck? and vans. .. Vl . ..eqtltled'td a substantial discount oh temporary- 

■ .vp*; -.. .*•: • .. y. ^arlilrsmtMirte n'e?devenerise, Ateb,;if *■ 

'.0. ^•v.'lrfmanycases.'leaslna a.vehicle through Ayl? • Yedulrocl.we’jl feenti yog our Avis. WjzeKf Ca'hj 

. may actually cost,lose than, ovynlrfg and'riinhlhg .. ;.\v. =■:. : . which «-no»rfv- rirAFarArttini nWruira whnn 

- ' ■''! ■■ i - : iHe same.’mddcf vehicle .yoQfsejl. s & •! -r h ydg.^ 
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Thinking Ceilings ? 


Think the three big 


advantages of 


Monocoustic Ceding Panels 



1* Superior noise absorption 

2.Thermal insulation 

3a 100% tax saving 


UnbeatableMonocoustic Ceiling Panels not only 
keep your heating costs down, but give you and 
your employees highly agreeable working 
conditions. Intrusive sound is absorbed. Noise 
transfer from room to room is reduced. 


More Monocoustic Benefits 


Install a Monocoustic Ceiling in your existing 
commercial premises and you qualify for a 100% 
first year tax write-off that can mean up to 45% 
saved on the Installed cost. Such are the 
Insulation and energy-saving properties of a 
Monocoustic Ceiling that government policy 
allows this unique concession where 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels are used. 


Easy on the pocket 

On top of possible tax savings, 
Monocoustic offers further cost 
advantages. Because Monocoustic 
Ceilings are simple to install, they are 
less labour Intensive and can be 
installed without the need of high 
skills. Light weight Monocoustic 
means less grjdwork, and that means 
more savings. 

Easy on people 

Noise absorbing Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels have been designed to meet 


the most stringent demands of fire 
safety and will not support 
combustion. What’s more, because 
they are light they need less bracing 
and don’t present the earthquake 
hazard of a heavier ceiling. 

Easy to live with 


Get all the benefits only 
Monocoustic can offer. Get your 
contractor or architect to specify 
Monocoustic Celling Panels. 


Easy on the eye Monocoustic 
Ceilings add to your working 
environment. The range of practical 
and attractively textured surfaces 
adds,a clean, bright, and stimulating 
atmosphere that can only contribute 
to efficiency and well-being. 


For further Information and free 
technical advice, please contact 
your nearest N.Z. Fibre Glass 
Office: 


New Zealand Fibre Glass Ltd. 


AUCKLAND: P.O, Box 12 069, 
Penrose. Ph: 592-139. 
WELLINGTON: P.O. Box 30 049. 
Lower Hult. Ph: 683-485. 

Ph?49 S M50 URCH: P °' B ° X 18 '°° 0, 
DUNEDIN: P.O. Box 2008, 

Pn: 54-197. 


m&M Fibreglass 
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Cooling off 
in colour 


THE Auckland Trotting Club 
has come up with a winning 
number - different coloured 
saddlecloths for each race. The 
number* are much larger than 
those on the old cloths - a boon 
for telecasts and racegoers who 
usually need binoculars. 

The Camion Ripstop 
saddlecloths have taken some of 
the sweat out of the horses’ 
night too. The PVC is soft and 
light and the colour plan means 
the horses do not have to wear a 
cloth dampened by a horse 
from a previous race. They can 
keep their cloths on until they 
have cooled off, lessening the 
chance of kidney infection. 

The hardwearing cloths 
marked the opening of the new 
trotting season at the Franklin 
meeting at Alexandra Park. 
Other trotting clubs are placing 
their orders with manufacturer, 
Ven Lu Ree. 

The new saddlecloths were 
suggested this year by ATC 
stewards, Cliff Keofoed and 
Jack Maich. Koefoed has been 
keen on the coloured cloths 
since watching them perform at 
Hollywood Park in the United 
States in 1975. 

They approached Ven Lu 
Ree managing director. Bob 
Playle, and the hunt foe suitable 
material began. 

“We looked around for a 
tough fabric that could be made 
up in a different colour for each 
of the 10 races and Camion 
Ripstop fitted the bill perfect¬ 
ly. 1 Playle said. 

“ATC worked nut the su.c 
and style and we made up a 
sample for a horse trotting in a 
Pukekohc trial. Funnily en¬ 
ough ii was number seven and 
Criterion Kin won.” 

ATC judge Stan Archer was 
also reported to have been im¬ 
pressed by the Pukekohc trial. 
He is confident the new 
saddlecloths will make his task 
a lot easier. 

The saddlecloths have a base 
colour with contrasting trim 
and number and they corres¬ 
pond to the coloured shields 
marking the individual races in 
the racing guide. 


Many orders 
for tarps 


running repairs can be done 
with patches and adhesives at 
any railway depot. 

Camion is providing spin¬ 
offs for the railways as well. 
Local companies have caught 
on to the fact that the workshop 
has Camion and the equipment 
necessary for high frequency 
welding. “We quite often get 
requests to make tarps for other 
industries,” says Roberts. 

Because the PVC tarps are 
versatile, they have proven a 
boon to the pulp and paper in¬ 
dustry. 

“We can heave the tarps onto 
the ridge pole like a tent to 
protect the pulp and keep it 
clear of the covers at the same 
time. The tarps also ensure the 
pulp keeps dry which is most 
important. Moisture increases 
die bulk of the load three 
times”. Or the tarps can replace 
the sides of the wagon to act as 
curtains. 

“They are easily rolled up 
and the goods do not have to be 
lifted over the side of the 
wagon. We did an exercise like 
this at Whakatane recently. We 
could unload a wagon in three 
minutes.” 

But the railways are still the 
workshops biggest customer. 
Last financial year 5711 tar¬ 
paulins and repairs for 15,000 
others were made from PVC 
coated nylon fabric. 


PET-based 

polyesters 


JN the 100-year life of die 
Eastown Railway workshop in 
Wanganui heavy canvas 
wagon-covers, hand stitched by 
Milmakers, have changed to 
PVC covers a third of the 
weight and lasting three times 
as long. 

The Eastown workshop, 
which recently celebrated its 
centenary, protected its wagons 
With, the traditional black tar¬ 
paulin for 90 years. In 1915 the 
introduction of sewing ma¬ 
chines relieved pressure on the 
sailmakcrs. 

Once sewn, the covers had to 
heaved into a waterproofing 
linseed oil, vegeta- 
black and terebene, then 

™hg to dry, sometimes 90 at a 
time. 
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Plastics 


COMMERCIAL status and 
new designations have been 
given to two development 
grades of PET thermoplastic 
polyester - “Rynirc" RE-5060 
offering reduced warpage and 
“Rynite” RE-5069 with higher 
stiffness. 

These resins were in¬ 
troduced earlier this year by the 
Du Pont Company. 

The low warp resin, now 
designated “Rynite” 935 ther¬ 
moplastic polyester (formerly 
RE-5060), has a 35 per cent 
glass-mica content for balanced 
stiffness and strength. It has 
warpage characteristics similar 
to mineral-reinforced nylons, 
generally recognised to warp 
least of all the crystalline en¬ 
gineering plastics, and sig¬ 
nificantly lower than conven¬ 


tional glass-reinforced polyes¬ 
ters. 

Competing against mineral- 
glass and glass-mica PBT re¬ 
sins, “Rynire” 935 has a better 
balance of properties and a 
higher heat distortion tempe¬ 
rature. These features make it 
attractive for automotive and 
other applications requiring 
elevated service temperatures. 
The new resin’s flexural 
modulus of 1.4 million psi also 
makes it slightly stiffec than 
“Rynite” 530, Du Pont’s com¬ 
mercial 30 per cent glass re¬ 
inforced polyester, rated at 1.3 
million psi. 

“Rynite" 935 thermoplastic 
polyester, currently available 
for field testing, is expected to 
be used for automotive parts 
such as ignition components, 
electrical connectors, lamp re¬ 
flectors and retainers, structu¬ 
ral housings and a variety of 
exterior body parts. Other uses 
include computer keyboards, 
vacuum cleaner parts and ir¬ 
rigation equipment compon¬ 
ents. 

The second resin was 
developed for applications 
requiring more stiffness than 
Du Pont’s commercial 
“Rynite" 545, a 45 per cent 
glass-reinforced thermoplastic 
polyester. Reinforced with 55 
per cent glass, “Rynite" 555 
(formerly coded RE-5069) has 
a flexural modulus in the range 
of 2.6 million psi — 35 per cent 
stiffer than the 545 grade. 

The PET-based polyester 
resins are highly compatible 
with glass reinforcement. Du 
Pont researchers believe that 
“Rynite” 555 has a degree of 
stiffness thar is not pussible 
with conventional PBT 
polyesters or nylons at a com¬ 
parable glass loading. The new 
resin also offers improved 
creep resistance, dimensional 
stability and fatigue endurance. 

"Rynite" 555 is suited for 
automotive structural support 
brackets, transmission com¬ 
ponents, clamps and housings 
where an unusual degree of 
stiffness and high load strength 
arc required. 



Fun foam ... can be domed, buckled sipped or laced. 


handicapped children is a new 
set of fun foam furniture 
covered with a lightweight 
PVC. 

Vita Foam NZ Ltd of Upper 
Hun developed the many 
odd-shaped play pieces after a 
group of physiotherapists from 
the Wellington Hospital Board 
approached the company with 
the idea. 


Chinese into 
packaging 


THE first international pack¬ 
aging event ever to be held in 
China will take place in 
Kwangchow from March 12 to 
19. 


Cushioned 

education 


CUSHIONING the pressure 
of education for young and 


Similar sets had been proved 
overseas and the physiothe¬ 
rapists were keen to sec them 
work for their young han¬ 
dicapped patients. 

The chunky, lightweight 
pieces arc aimed at developing 
skills and confidence. There arc 
donut shaped chairs, sets of 
sta i rs, pieces that can be domed, 
buckled, sipped or laced — and 
children agree they are fun to 
tumble and move around on. 

During the month of 
development a non-toxic, 
non-flammable Nylcx PVC 
was chosen as the covering. 

When the prototype was 
ready to be tested it was put in 
the foyer of the Vita Foam 
Upper Hun office. According 
to factoxy manager, Allan 
Benge, visiting children went 
straight to it and began playing. 

The hospital board has since 
bought four sets which have 
about 20 pieces. They are now 
in use in hospitals in the Wel¬ 
lington area. Kindergartens are 
also testing out the equipment 
with a free sample which has 
been distributed around Upper 
Hutt. 


The exhibition sponsored by 
the China Packaging Import 
and Export Corporation, 
Kwantung Branch, aims to 
“introduce advanced and 
popular packaging equipment 
and materials to the China in¬ 
dustrial and commercial en¬ 
terprises so as to promote trade 
and technology”. Exhibits will 
include packaging materials 
and machines, handling and 
conveying machines, printing 
machines, samples of finished 
packages and other miscellan¬ 
eous packaging equipment. 


Resisting 

slips 


THE Building Research As¬ 
sociation (BRANZ) has 
recently completed an evalua¬ 
tion of the slip and impact re¬ 
sistance of commonly used in- 


• • 


d us trial flooring materials, in¬ 
cluding plastics materials. 


The tests, undertaken 
primarily for the meat industry, 
involved an evaluation of con¬ 


crete, polymer modified con¬ 
crete ceramic tiles, polymer 
concrete (aggregates in a 
synthetic resin binder) and 
PVC sheeting. 


Slip resistance was evaluated 
using a machine specially 
developed by BRANZ which 
reproduced human walking 
action. 


Tests were carried out on wet 
and wet and tallow covered 
flooring materials. Of the 21 
commercial materials tested, 
seven were considered to have 
adequate wet slip resistance, 
but only four had adequate wet 
and tallow coated slip resis¬ 
tance. 


The BRANZ evaluation 
noted a correlation between 
surface texture and slip resis¬ 
tance. The slip resistance of 
materials like polymer con- 
rrete, for example, was deter¬ 
mined to a degree by the size 
and shape of aggregate used, 
and whether or not the material 
was sealed after laying. 


The tests showed that a close, 
course textured surface gave 
the best slip resistance but it 
was difficult to clean. 


Impact resistance of the 
flooring materials was also 
evaluated on specially built 
equipment. The flooring ma¬ 
terials were laid on slabs of 
concrete, and a 1 kilogram steel 
weight with a 4 min diameter 
tip dropped on to the samples. 


Around 30,000 visitors have 
been invited from the relevant 
Chinese ministries, foreign 
trade corporations, production 
enterprises, research institutes, 
industry and other major end- 
users from all over China. 


Damage was assessed by 
measuring the six® of the im¬ 
pact crater and die degree to 
which the weight had pene¬ 
trated the material. 


The test results showed the 
epoxy or polyurethane con¬ 
cretes had die best impact re¬ 
sistance. Next best were the 
polyester concretes, epoxy 
modified concrete and fully 
vitrified ceramic tiles. 


Monolithic (Iron, Quartz) 
concrete topping and ordinary 
concrete had a notably lesser 
degree of impact resistance, and 
PVC sheet was very readily 
perforated. 
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The answer is The Rutherford, one of DB'a 
finest Travel Hotels, set in the heart of Nelson, 
Sun City of the South. 

Nelson is central tor both North and South 
Islands, and The Rutherford |a exactly right for 
your Conference. 

The Rutherlord easily and efficiently handles 
Conferences both large and small, has a wide 
selection of audio-visual equipment available by 
arrangement, as well as photocopying, 
secretarial and telex facilities.■ 

And The Rutherford Is close to some of New 
Zealand's finest golf courses, not to mention 
the tennis, swimming, and historical appeal of 
Nelson. ’ ' 

Write to The Rutherford, today, and know you’ll 
have arranged your most successful 
Conference. 


Trafalger Square, Nelson, . * jrv- > 

, ■ • Box 248. Phona;82-299. . '•U-rflfitt.'S! 
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